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Kimball’s Elementary Eng 


aw 


IS 


By LILLIAN G. KIMBALL 


Formerly Head of English Department, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Book One, 40 Cents—Book Two, 60 Cents 


Kimball’s Elementary English in two volumes is 
designed for use in grades four to eight inclusive. It 
is superior in the following important respects: 

1. It is in complete accord with the present strong 
in education toward what is practical and 
disciplinary. 


tendency 
useful rather than what is merely 
2. It recognizes the child—his natural interests, his 
needs, and his development—as the controlling factor in 
the teaching of grammar and composition. 
ai ty 
powers. 


child’s 
thus 


makes a continual demand upon the 
It requires him to take the initiative, 
helping him to become self-reliant and free. 

The pupil is led to 


then re- 


4. It is inductive throughout. 


a discovery of forms and principles, and 


quired to make conscious application of them in his 


own writing and speech. 

5. It presents communication of thought as an art, 
to be acquired only through the study of models and 
much intelligent practice. 

6. It emphasizes in due proportion three 
sentials of good expression :— 


great es- 


(a) The command of a wide vocabulary. 
(b) The 
(c)*The making of outlines. 


construction of good sentences. 


AL universal and 
valuable tool, 
struction in its use. 


presents the dictionary as a 
and gives complete and progressive in- 





BOOK ONE 


Sook One is intended for the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades. 

It lays upon oral 
written, but provides abundantly for both 

Its great stimulate 
to think logically, 
thoughts in a clear and interesting way. . 

It deals with common errors of speech in such a 
manner, through the substitution of correct forms, 


that correctness becomes habituai. 


greater stress work than upon 


variety of exercises the child 


and enable him to communicate his 


It eliminates entirely the teaching of grammar, as 
few fundamental 
their 


grammar, facts, 


which the 


presenting only a 


pupil must know because of bearing 


clearness and correctness oi his 


BOOK TWO 


Two is designed for use in the seventh and 
eighth grades, and consists of two parts, grammar and 
composition. Though the grammar precedes the com- 
position, lessons in the two subjects are intended to 
be carried on simultaneously, or to be studied in 
alternate lessons. merit 
of being brief, practical and inductive 

The work in composition deals with 
exposition, persuasion, 
capitalization, 


upon the 
speech, 


Be 0k 


The grammar has the rare 


narration, de- 


scription, simple poetry, letter 


writing, punctuation, study of the dic- 


tionary, and word-analysis. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 











Don't think that any pencil is good enough. 
Don't forget that the best made pencil is the cheapest pencil. 


Don't forget there are soft pencils, soft medium, medium, hard, very hard, and 


very, very hard pencils made. 
Don’t forget that different pencils are made for different kinds of work. 
Don’t forget that different kinds of paper require different kinds of pencils. 
Don’t forget that different people like and require different kinds of pencils. 
Don’t forget that you are in America. 
Don’t believe that all good things come from over the ocean. 


Don’t use foreign pencils, when equally good ones (probably better) are ma 
in America. 

Don’t forget that Dixon’s “AMI[ERICAN GRAPHITE” Pencils are made in 
America, by American workmen, and of American materials. 

Don’t forget to send for Dixon’s School Catalogues and Color Booklet, also 
Dixon’s Pencil Guide, they will help you to select the right pencil for any 


kind of educational work. 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


eae eyY City, New JERSE Y 
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JUST ISSUED 
A Three Volume Edition of 


Selections for Memorizing 


By AVERY WARNER. SKINNER 
Inspector of Schools, Education Department of New}Y ork State 


OT to know—and¢know well—every poem in these three attractive volumes is to miss 
N much of beauty and much of inspiration. Ignorance of these poems is a handicap to all 
intelligent reading. The 1910 Syllabus of the New York State Education Department 
authorizes a list of poems for memorization. They are all included in these books. 
In addition, there are poems which illuminate the study of history and, in Book Three, 
there are also some of the most wonderful poems in our language that are too long for the pupil 
to memorize but are richly remunerative in their study. 





xy — ONE”’ gives all the Selections for Memorizing required | “ BOOK THREE” gives all the Selections for Memorizing, all the 


during the first four years of school, There are also Bio- Poems for Appreciative Reading, the shorter of the History 
graphical Notes and Memory Gems. Price, 25 cents. Poems for Collateral Reading, short Biographical Sketches 
“BOOK TWO” gives all the fifth and sixth —_ Memorizing and for topics. This covers the work 





Work and also the Collateral Readin: uired for for the seventh and eighth years. Price, 35 cents. 


. rt ketch 
eS tee co well a short Biographical Sketches COMPLETE BOOK. Price, 70 cents. 
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For the restoration of energy; 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and to give one a 
good appetite there is nothing so 
beneficial as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-alcoholic.) 








\\ Rumford Chemical Works, Providence ,R I. 








Carnegie College--Home Study--Free Tuition 


Carnegie College gives free tuition by mail to 
the first applicants from each post-office. Normal, 
Teacher’s Professional, Grammar School, High 
School, College Preparatory, Civil Service, Book- 


keeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Greek, S 


ish, La 


respondence. 


apply at once to 


Dept. C. 


tin, German, Italian, Drawing, and Agri- 
cultural Courses are thoroughly taught by cor- 
Applicants for free tuition should 





Motor Work and Formal Studies | “:ondsle. 


Professor of Sennen in the University of | 


By CHARLES DAVIDSON, Ph.D. 


ane. 


Eductional Meetings 


Nov. 1-3.—North Dakota Ed- 
ucational Association, at Fargo. 
Pres., N. C. Macdonald, Valley 
City; Sec’y, C. R. Travis; May- 
ville. 

Nov. 3-4.—Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction. Pres., W. H 
Holmes, Westerly. 

Nov. 9-10. — Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association, at To- 
peka. Pres., M. E. Pearson. 

Nov. 9-11.—Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, at Milwaukee, 
Pres., L. S. Keeley, Mayville. 

Nov. 9-11.— Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, at Hanni- 
bal. Pres., J. W. Withers, Teach- 
ers’ College, St. Louis. 

Nov. 9-12.—Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, at Des Moines. 
Pres., Fred Mahannah, Mason 
City; Sec’y, O. E. Smith, In- 
dianola. 

- Nov. 27-29.—New York State 
Teachers’ Association, at Al- 
bany. Pres., George P. Bristol. 

Nov. 27-29.—New York State 
Science Teachers’ Association, 
at Albany. Pres., L. S. Haw- 
kins, Cortland; secy, B. O. Bur- 
| gin, Albany. 
| Nov. 29-Dec. 2.—North Caro- 
|\lina Teachers’ Assembly, at Ra- 
leigh. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 2.—Southern Ed- 
ucational Association, at Hous- 
ton, Texas. Pres., M. A. Cas- 
sidy, Lexington, Ky.; Sec’y, Wil- 
liam F. Feagin, Montgomery, 
Ala. 
| Dec. 27-29.—Illinois Stute 





CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio | Teachers’ Association, at Spring- 


| field. Pres., H. W. Shryrock, 
27—29—Indiana State 


|Teachers’ Association, at In- 


| dianapolis. 


Cloth, $ .75; by mail, $ .80. Paper covers, $ .60. | an. 1 g2.. 27 1911—Na- 
A timely and practical discussion of Motor Pes 2, ahs 


Cambridge, Mass. 









Y SPANGLES & EMB. MATERIALS. 
A SEWING MATERIALS for Schoda, 
BEADS &rrurs, teres, Titties, evi, 


{ can’tbe had elsewhere. Send stamps for mail list. 
PETER BENDER, IMPORTER, 111 K. 9th ST. 


Can’ 
ees 224 3!! fabrics used in 
EVERYTHING YOU CAN THINK OF IN THIS LINE 
Est, 1860, 
oo N.Y. 
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The Stitch in Time 


When people begin to lose ap- 
petite, or to get tired easily, the 
least imprudence brings on sick- 
ness. 

“The stitch in time that saves 


nine is Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
taken now. 
This great medicine enjoys 


the same distinction as a pre- 
ventive that it does as a cure, 
which is saying a great deal. 
for never before in the history 
of medical science has so much 
thought been given to prevent- 
ive medicine as is being given 
now. 


tivities and Formal Studies in Primary Grades. | tional Civic Federation, New 


H. A. DAVIDSON, The Study-Guide Series, 


| York City. 
Feb. 15, 16, 17—Oklahoma 
State Teachers’ Association. 





The B. F. Johnson Publishing 
Company, of Richmond, Va., 
announce the employment of 
Dr. John W. Abercrombie, re- 
tiring president of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, whose record 
of training and experience fits 
him most admirably for efficient 
services in his new field of la- 
bor. He is known throughout 
the country, especially the South, 
as one of the strongest leaders 
in education, having served as 
teacher, principal, city superin- 
tendent, State superintendent, 
university president, and as pre- 
siding officer of a number 
of educational organizations, 
among which may be mentioned 
the Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation. Both the company and 
Dr. Abercrombie are to be con- 
gratulated upon this connection. 








Pears 


Don’t simply “get 
a cake of soap.” Get 
good soap. Ask for 
Pears’ and you have 
pure soap. Then 
bathing will mean 
more than mere 
cleanliness; it will be 
luxury at trifling 
cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


USED IN THE EXTENSION TEACH- 
ING AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 








Beoks in use 


“Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” 
$1.50 


“Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,” 
75 cents 





Send for copy of 
“Pitman’s Journal.” 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street New York 














SCHOOL SUPPLIES. Ss'!osze matiea 

* free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
Drills, Exercises, Celebrations, Entertainments, 
Games, Songs, Teachers’ Books and Dictionaries. 
Reward and Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Number, 
Reading, Alphabet and Busy-work Cards, Reports, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, Beads, 
Papers, Stars, Festooning, Drapery, Flags, Raffa, 
Sewing Silkette, Needles, Scissors, Blackboards, 
Erasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all School Goods. 
Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 
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Preparation for Active Citizenship 


Political campaigns, generally speaking, are 
conducted on a higher plane than they were in 
the past. Personal abuse is no longer injected 
into the discussion of the merits of candidates 
to as large an extent as in the past. The voter 
has learned from experience to conclude that 
the candidate who besmirches the character of 
his opponent has a poor case and resorts to 
personalities either in a fit of ill-humor or be- 
cause he hopes that by reducing the worth of 
the other in the eyes of the people he may him- 
self appear to somewhat better advantage. 
Trying to rear one’s own reputation on the 
ruins of that of another almost invariably in- 
vites defeat. The “practical politician,” so- 
called, is a close student of the public temper, 
and has taken account of the lesson, and the 
tone oi political campaigns has been raised 
thereby. Another gain to be thankful for is 
that the liquor saloon has lost much of its 
former prestige as a vote-supplying power. 
Neither can party allegiance be reckoned upon 
as surely as in former days. The personalities 
of the candidates and the issues espoused by 
them are looming up higher than all other con- 
siderations combined. In looking about for 


things to remember on Thanksgiving Day, these : 


evidences of progress are deserving of atten- 
tion by patriots. 

There is, however, one condition in. politics 
which ‘is: not what it ought to be, and as this 
is one: which the schools can help ‘to remedy, 
it may well engage the serious attention of 
teachers who have the.success of our form of 
government at heart. Let us put it in the form 
of a question: Why is it that so few of the 
men who by training and experience are best 
qualified to serve their neighbors and their 
country in a public capacity take an active part 
in political affairs? 

Public service is not keenly enough felt as a 
duty in which every individual citizen must 
share. Most citizens content themselves with 
criticizing public servants, and complaining of 
the character of the men nominated to office, 
and of political conditions generally. Nominat- 
ing conferences and conventions are usually re- 
signed to a few interested party-workers and 
enthusiasts. The conscientious, efficient, con- 
structive official is too frequently left without 
any support. Demagogs, counting upon the 


public indifference, too often succeed in discred- 
iting leaders whose achievements for the pub- 
lic good should entitle them to commendation. 
A more watchful and appreciative attitude on 
the part of all intelligent citizens toward their 
chosen agents in governmental affairs is what 
is most needed. 

The schools, as a rule, confine themselves in 
the teaching of civics, too largely to federal af- 
fairs. There is more inquiry after the mem- 
bers of the Presidential Cabinet, and their do- 
ings, than the personalities of the town’s offi- 
cers and their duties. The assumption prob- 


‘ably is that the children should get hold of uni- 


versals and that the particulars of local appli- 
cation will take care of themselves. It is as if 
a child should be confined to the study of a great 
symphony as a preparation for active member- 
ship in a church choir or village orchestra. Ex- 
perience shows that an interest in local affairs 
is the best preparation for an intelligent com- 
prehension of the more remote and complicated 
State and Federal forms of organization. 

There is no doubt that the Constitution of 
the United States should be studied. We have, 
moreover, United States history in our course, 
which, if rightly taught, will yield an abun- 
dance of information touching State and Fed- 
eral civics. Now let us make a little more of 
our own community affairs. Why not invite the 
various public officials, one at a time, to come 
before the school, either at the Friday morning 
assembly or at some afternoon session. And 
let each explain the scope of his duties and the 
work involved. In a large city it would not be 
possible, of course, for the mayor and other im- 
portant city officials to visit every school. There 
a number of schools might combine for a meet- 
ing which might be limited to the pupils of the 
seventh and eighth grades, or to the graduating 
classes only. The suggestion is capable of any 
number of: modifications to suit peculiar condi- 
tions. 

The point is that plans must be put in opera- 
tion to interest the young in the personnel of 
the local government. That will have its effect 
in later life in a more direct interest in the per- 
sonal character and qualifications of candidates 
for public ‘office, and an intelligent and hearty 
— of the faithful and efficient public 
official. 














Athletics in the Philippine Islands 


By J. R. McKILLop, Principal of the High School, Cebi, P. I. 


At its inception the Philippines Bureau of 
Education, with but a handful of American 
teachers, faced the problem of instructing ap- 
proximately 1,215,000 Filipino children. The 
majority of them were of illiterate parentage 
and entirely without school experience. Form- 
ing and applying a plan to impart at least a 
degree of literacy to this unorganized mass 
fully absorbed the energies of the Bureau for a 
number of years. Of necessity especial needs 
went unsatisfied for a time. In 1905-06, how- 
ever, there began the formulation of an ade- 
quate system of industrial instruction, and 
about the same time attention began to center 
on the part that might be played by the schools 


Cebu Baseball Team. Winners of Twenty-one Inter- 
scholastic Games in Three Years. Finally 
Defeated by the Trade School in 1911. 


in the physical improvement of the Filipino 
race thru athletic activity. 
Filipino boys, whose first knowl- 
edge of active competitive sport 
came slowly as they stood on the 
side lines of the diamond or 
chased balls for American sol- 
diers in various encampments, 
soon became interested and were 
encouraged by their teachers to 
form teams of their own. Assist- 
ance was given by Americans 
from all departments of the gov- 
ernment. In towns near army 
posts it was not long before boys 
had their own teams and outfits. 
Neighboring towns caught the 
spirit, and soon baseball came to 
be played in all the large towns of 
each province. 
A new arrival from the State 
is astonished at the general, even 
universal, acceptance of our na- 
tional game. It is more than an 
acceptance; it is an adoption. 


The Filipino has made it genuinely his own. 
It is often remarked that in baseball, if in 
anything, we have given the native an Ameri- 
can. institution that would persist without 
American presence. At the present time hard- 
ly a barrio, or village, is without its nine, 
and the members think nothing of walking 
ten miles out and back in a day for a contest 
with rivals. Teams have been known to go 
afoot thirty miles over mountains to settle 
the question of neighborhood championship. 
These rural teams, more often than not, lack 
funds for purchase of outfits and use yarn balls 
or fruit called “lukban,” bats of bamboo, bases 
crudely represented, or misrepresented, by co- 
coanuts, gloves made at home, and a mask con- 
structed by the boys themselves of bamboo, rat- 
tan, and wire. 

On every vacant space in the cities one may 
see groups of urchins playing. Nature’s close- 
fitting suit of brown is rather set off than con- 
cealed by the single short “camiseta” they wear. 
No school acquaintance with English hampers 
their free expression, but they have just as good 
a time as their white cousins across the Pacific, 
and the “Tukboo, tukboo,” “Madali ang home 
base” of the half naked coach, or “Shree strikes, 
yout” of the barelegged umpire comes with as 
much enthusiasm as the corresponding cries 
from the American corner lot player. Given 
experience and some competent coaching, these 
little chaps make players of surprising pro- 
ficiency. 

Cebu, Manila, Iloilo, Nueva Ecija, and other 
places have teams that would make creditable 
showing against the average high school nine 
in this country. 


Track Team—Visayan 
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The Normal School Basketball Team 


Basketball is slowly winning its way to favor among Filipino sports. 


The Filipinos yield most cordial support to 
their teams. The writer has seen 5,000 spec- 
tators at a game between Filipino school boys 
and American soldiers. From 2,000 to 5,000 at- 
tended the interscholastic games during the 
Carnival at Manila last February, when the 
championship of the Islands was the reward of 
the winning team. The rooting is organized, 
prodigious, and so actively enthusiastic that 
frequently it might easily become rioting. In- 
dividual players and the umpire are roasted 
with tropical fervor. So keen is the interest 
that the national vice of the Filipinos, cockfight- 
ing, is powerless to hold its devotees in profit- 
able numbers when favorite teams are contend- 
ing. 

Gradually and naturally, interest in baseball 
has been utilized to direct attention to other 
forms of athletic enterprise. Many provin- 
cial and some intermediate schools have their 
tennis clubs supported by both boys and girls. 
Some players do fairly well, but tennis among 
the Filipinos is still in the first stages of de- 
velopment. 

Basketball is somewhat more 
advanced, but does not yet ap- 
proach the skill and speed of the 
American game. Next year, for 
the first time, it will be one of the 
events of the annual meet of the 
large Intervisayan Athletic Asso- 
ciation. Basketball for girls met 
with much opposition and very 
slowly attained its present im- 
portant position among Filipino 
sports. The improvement of the 
girl who participates in this sport 
is very marked. She improves 
her carriage and increases her 
gracefulness; she becomes keener 
in her work and more vivacious 
in her social life; and, finally, she 
accepts rivalry with better na- 
ture, is more self-reliant, and 
forms judgment with more jus- 
tice. Basketball for girls deserves 
encouragement in every school. 


———— 
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Football has no place in the tropics. No 
attempt has been made nor is any contemplated 
to introduce it among Filipino youth. 

Field and track athletics found their first 
patronage four or five years ago among the 
Bicol provinces of Southern Luzon. There an 
association of four provinces was formed and 
an annual meet instituted. In 1909, the Inter- 
visayan Amateur Athletic Association of twelve 
provinces was formed. In 1911, Central Luzon 
organized a league of four provinces. Manila 
schools have their own organization. Athletic 
ability in a teacher is considered just as care- 
fully as any other qualification in deciding upon 
assignment, and athletic members of the teach- 
ing force are designated for as many schools 
as possible. 

An effective refutation of the statement that 
the Filipino is not athletic by nature and can- 
not be made so by training is found in the rec- 
ords he has already established. While the 
Filipino records are not yet up to the American 
mark, they are far ahead of those made in 
Yale, Harvard, and Princeton in 1875, when 
the teams of those schools had about the same 
amount of training as the victorious Filipino 
team at the Manila Carnival last February. 

A system has been evolved whereby athletes 
meet first in provincial competitions. The best 
are selected to compose the team entered in the 
interprovincial meet. The leading teams from 
these contests meet at Manila in February to 
contend for the championship of the archipel- 
ago. Last February twelve teams, represent- 
ing eighteen provinces, met in a general con- 
test that lasted more than a week. Some of the 
teams come long distances. The winning team, 
for instance, traveled more than four hundred 
miles by water to participate. Transportation 
is furnished by the Insular Government and 
subsistence funds are appropriated by the pro- 
vincial governments or raised by subscription. 





Manila High School Baseball Team, 1910 
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On casual view the time and money con- 
sumed in the support and encouragement of 
athletics in the Philippines may appear exces- 
sive, but it must be remembered that athletics 
there has a far greater and more varied use- 
fulness than in this country. The tropical cli- 
mate does not lead to steady exercise or indus- 
try. A living is easily found. The Filipino 
physique, consequently, is below normal in size, 
endurance, and vitality. The oft-repeated mus- 
cular exertion required in out-of-door sports 
greatly improves the native’s body, and its 
value will be demonstrated in the greater 
strength of succeeding generations as well as 
in the bettered condition of the present genera- 
tion. But the greatest value of athletics is not 
physical. It is disciplinary. From the realiza- 
tion of the demonstrated necessity of punctual- 
ity, regularity, judgment, hard work, and per- 
severance in reaching athletic success, it is but 
an easy step to realization of the value of these 
same qualities in professional and industrial 
life. It is already evident in the achievements 
of some Filipino athletes that they make appli- 
cation of the lessons of persistent industry 
learned on field and track. 

Our avowed purpose in the Islands is the 
preparing of the natives to become a national 
entity. We want them to be democratic as 
well as educated. We Americans in the Orient 
are not shining examples of democracy, but we 
illustrate it in our own sports and teach it in 
our development of sports for the native. Tape 
and tally, records and referees are no respecters 
of wealth or social position. In their mingling 
on the court and diamond Filipino youths come 
closer: to social equality than anywhere else. 
They must talk to each other, and the fact 
that they hail from different provinces compels 
them to use English. This is doubly valuable 
in that it emphasizes their need of a common 
language and accustoms them to the use of 
English in conversation among themselves. In 
the athletic meets, with their keen but good- 
natured rivalry, their close association of large 
numbers of the best educated young Filipinos 
from many different sections, and their effect 
upon the development of a common medium of 
communication, is found one of the most potent 
single influences working to-day toward . the 
nationalization of the Filipino. 


N. LE. A. News 


President Charles E. Chadsey, of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, N. E. A., announces 
that the next meeting of the Department will be 


held in Stv.Louis, February. 27 to 29, 1912, ‘The: 


: National ‘Council and the Department of Nor- 
mal Schools will meet: at the same:time:and 
“place. -Headquarters: will be at. the Planters 
Hotel. An unusually large attendance. is looked 
for. 
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Progress in Porto Rico 


Dr. Edwin C. Dexter, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in Porto Rico, stated at the recent Lake 
Mohonk conference that more than 145,000 pu- 
pils were enrolled in the schools of the island 
last school year. This means that one person 
in every eight, of the total population, attended 
school, a larger percentage than for any other 
Spanish-speaking people in the world. Every 
one of the thousand school buildings has the 
Stars and Stripes floating over it. Each morn- 
ing’s session is opened with the flag salute, the 
children repeating the words, “I pledge allegi- 
ance to my flag, and to the Republic for which 
it stands; one nation indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all.” 

While Spanish isthe language of Porto 
Rico, and for the most part the only language 
the child possesses on entering school, all sub- 
jects are taught in English, excepting in the 
rural schools. The children are made proficient 
in both English and Spanish. The school year 
is nine months, of twenty school days each, be- 
ing fully one school month longer than the aver- 
age for the United States. The secondary 
schools are developing rapidly. Fifty-seven 
towns and cities maintain public school play- 
grounds. School gardening, elementary agricul- 
ture, sewing, domestic science and other forms 
of industrial training are receiving every en- 
couragement, at the hand of the school authori- 
ties. Commissioner Dexter is doing a splendid 
work, and the progress is most gratifying. 


A School Girl’s Creed 


I believe in absolute truthfulness, the first 
essential characteristic in all truly great men 
and women. 


I believe in obedience, not only to the com- 
mands of the teachers, but to the. unwritten 
laws of what is right. 


I believe in the fellowship of the student body, 
the perfect harmony and understanding be- 
tween instructors and pupils, which insure a 
lasting friendship. 


I believe in true sportsmanship, a fair deal, 
and a square deal in athletics as well as in the 
daily routine of school life. 


I believe in laughter and light-heartedness 
in the schoolroom, so that it may not seem to 
be a place to be dreaded, but rather a place of 
happiness. 


I believe in scholarship, that the boys and 
girls who are good scholars, whether they are 


born scholars, achieve scholarship, or have 


scholarship thrust upon them, are later the men 
and-women who make names for themselves, 
and who successfully fight the battle of life.— 
ELEANOR HATCH, Arlington, Mass., High 
School, Class of 1912. 





Cheerful Confidences 
| Be Somebody Else 


I have heard people so long advise, “Be your- 
self,” that I am tired of it. Why should you 
always be yourself, unless, which is quite un- 
likely, you happen to be the best person that 
ever was? Seems to me, if I am going to im- 
prove at all I ought to be someone else. There 
is a little trick of conduct I learned from my 
bright mother, thirty years ago, that may not 
be unique to you. I never have happened to 
see any one describe it anywhere and so I will 
venture to confide it as though it were some- 
thing new. 


Whenever I am in perplexity what to do or 
how to act I find myself thinking of the various 
people, real or fictitious, now living or en- 
shrined in history, that I have known. I am 
trying to hit upon the one that would be the 
best person to get into my place for the time 
being. When I get him I find it remarkably 
easy to imagine just what he would do. I do 
that, if I have the nerve to. Even if I am 
afraid, the recollection of my model for the 
moment superinduces a better performance of 
the disagreeable business than would ensue if 
I were merely my own guide. 


For instance, I received yesterday one of 
those nasty letters that come to schoolmasters, 
“through your neglect” this and that damage 
had resulted. It was only another case of a 
superintendent vexed that something had gone 
wrong and desiring to put the blame somewhere 
and get the grouch out of his system. So, as 
usual, he jumped at a conclusion where the 
error was and made his ill-considered slap. As 
I read the note I had the same old instinctive 
resentment of forty years back when Ed Beau- 
bien used falsely to say that it was I who had 
broken his slate. But in a minute my mother’s 
great old trick suggested itself to me, and I 
thought of what this or that admirable person 
would do in the case until I reached Thoreau. 
Then I knew I had found the proper person. I 
should for a few minutes lose my wonted in- 
dividuality and walk the earth as Henry D. 
Thoreau. So I took my pen and wrote: 


“Dear Mr. Superintendent: 

“T have received your reprimand, but I can 
not consider myself designated by it, for that 
would be hypocrisy. I did the best I could in 
the case you mention considering the other 
things I had to do on the same day. As I did 
not forget and did not neglect, I can only ex- 
press regret that the outcome was imperfect.” 


I know that is what Thoreau would say, for 
that is what he did say in-a letter that im- 
pressed me when I read his life. 


Once I was Henry Villard, when a school- 
board tried to investigate me by summoning 
my pupils secretly and cross-questioning them. 
I remembered Henry’s protest against the back- 
handed way they tried to undermine Grant. i 
have been Patrick Henry, George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln and Diogenes upon occasion 
so faintly that you might not have recognized 
the likeness, but it was the best I could do and 
very much easier for me to talk through my 
assumed character than if I had been just 
merely I. 


The more I think of this device, the more I 
am pleased with it. Am I conscious of having 
offended by not sufficient dignity I say to my- 
self, “your name is Senator Bayard,” and at 
once cool self-control and courteous quiet is 
easy. Do I feel conscious of having been too 
reserved and cold, then I assume the character 
of James G. Angell, with whom by an accident 
I was once delayed all day in the rain in a crip- 
pled steamboat whereon he was the genial and 
lovable spirit of a miscellaneous party of forty 
strangers. I have been James Freeman Clarke 
when selfishness was rife in a street car; Sir 
Philip Sidney when a man was in distress at a 
ticket window; William Hawley Smith when a 
boy had been babied too much; and so many 
other people that you could accuse me of being 
all things to all men. 


It is a habit worth while. It not only serves 
you in good stead when in need, but it makes 
all the reading of biography you do a hundred 
times more interesting, because it becomes a 
search for more patterns to store in your mold- 
loft against the time of need. 


I think my mother had the advocates of liter- 
ature in the school beaten by a length or two. 
They advocate the reading of the lives and 
thoughts of great men because these furnish 
unconscious suggestions for conduct. But my 
mother consciously and deliberately selected 
great men and women and others—great for 
the time being—and not only imitated their 
lives but lived them. 


Woodrow Wilson would think it intolerable 
to try to build up your character by larding por- 
tions of other personalities into it. I think, 
myself, it would be priggish indeed IF YOU TOLD 
PEOPLE YOU WERE DOING IT. But my mother 
never told me she did it. She suggested that I 
do it. If I have told you that I do it, there is 
no harm in that, for you do not know who I am, 
nor do you care, so long as I am outspoken with 
you and remain your 

- CHEERFUL CONFIDANT. 
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Memory Gems 


for November 


(Saturdays and Sundays omitted) 


NOVEMBER 1. 
Don’t wait for your ship to come in; row out 
to meet it. 


NOVEMBER 2. 

The summer comes and the summer goes; 
Wild fiowers are fringing the dusty lanes, 
The swallows go darting thru fragrant rains, 

Then, all of a sudden—it snows. 

—T. B. ALDRICH. 


NOVEMBER 3. ; 
The secret of being loved is being lovely; and 
the secret of being lovely is being unselfish. 
—J. G. HOLLAND. 


NOVEMBER 6. 
God scatters love on every side 
Freely among his children all, 
And always hearts are opening wide 
Wherein some grains may fall. 
—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


NOVEMBER 7 
It is better to say, “This one thing I do,” 
than to say, “These forty things I dabble in.” 
— WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


NOVEMBER 8 
Something each day—a smile; 
It is not much to give, 
And the little gifts of life 
Make sweet the days we live. 


NOVEMBER 9 


Nothing great was ever achieved without en- 
thusiasm. 
—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


NOVEMBER 10 
The inner side of every cloud is bright and 
shining, 
Therefore turn my clouds about, 
And always wear them inside out, 
To show the lining. 


NOVEMBER 13. 


Some people bear three kinds of trouble—all 
they had, all they have now, and all they expect 
to have. 

—EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


NOVEMBER 14. 


The world is all gates, all opportunities to him 
who can make use of them. 


NOVEMBER 15. 


Covet nothing that is your neighbor’s except 
his kindness of heart and gentleness of manner. 
—HENRY VAN DYKE. 
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NOVEMBER 16. 
Everything comes to him who goes after what 
the other fellow is waiting for. 
—FREDERICK BURNETT 


NOVEMBER 17. 
One cannot always be a hero, but one can al- 
ways be a man. 
—GOETHE. 
NOVEMBER 20. 
A thankful heart is not only the greatest 
virtue, but the parent of all other virtues. 
—CICERO. 
NOVEMBER 21. 
I know not where His islands lift 
Their frowned palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 
—J. G. WHITTIER. 


NOVEMBER 22 
The best preacher is the heart, 
The best teacher is time, 
The best book is the world, 
The best friend is God. 


NOVEMRER 23. 
The way to fare well is to do well. 


NOVEMBER 24. 
Never hurry, never worry; 
Miss the train if miss you must, 
Trains, and trains, and trains, and trains, 


Will be running when you are dust. 
—G. C. H. 


NOVEMBER 27. 
Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Thru showers the sunbeams fall; 
For God who loveth all His works, 
Has left His hope with all. 


NOVEMBER 28. 
For yesterday is but a dream, 
And to-morrow is only a vision; 
But to-day, 
Well lived, makes every yesterday 
A dream of happiness, 
And every to-morrow a vision of hope. 


NOVEMBER 29. 


He enjoys much who is thankful for a little. 
W. SECKER. 


NOVEMBER 30. 
May this be the happiest of all the days that 
have been, and but a foretaste of the happiness 
of those to come. 





November Red Letter Days 


NOVEMBER 1 
1764—Stephen Van Rensselaer, “the pa- 
troon,” distinguished American statesman and 
founder of Rensselaer Polytechnic School at 
Troy, N. Y. (1824), born in New York. — 
NOVEMBER 2 
1755—Marie Antoinette, the ill-fated Queen 
of France during the French Revolution, and 
wife of Louis XVI, born at Vienna. Daughter 
of Maria Theresa and Francis I of Austria. 
1795—James K. Polk, eleventh President of 
the United States, during whose administra- 
tion the Mexican war took place, and gold was 
discovered in California, born in Mecklenburg 
County, North Carolina. 


NOVEMBER 3 
1500—Benvenuto Cellini, Italian goldsmith 
and sculptor, born in Florence. 
1794—William Cullen Bryant, 
poet, born in Cummington, Mass. 
1801—Vincenzo Bellini, Italian composer of 
operas, born in Catania. 


NOVEMBER 4 

1575—Guido Reni, Italian painter, born in 
Bologna. 

1771—James Montgomery, British poet, born 
in Ayrshire, Scotland. 

1787—Edmund Kean, English actor, born in 
London. 

1840—Auguste Rodin, French sculptor, born 
in Paris. 


American 


NOVEMBER 5 
1494—-Hans Sachs, famous German cable 
poet, born in Nuremberg. 
1779—Washington Allston, American paint- 
er, born at Waccamaw, South Carolina. 


NOVEMBER 7 
1800—Platt R. Spencer, originator of Spen- 
cerian penmanship, born in East Fishkill, N. Y. 
1810—Fritz Reuter, low German poet and 
story teller, born at Stevenhagen, in Mecklen- 
burg. 
NOVEMBER 8 
1818—Turgenieff, Russian poet, born in Orel. 
1841—King Edward VII, born in London. 


NOVEMBER 10 


1483—Martin Luther, German theologian 
and reformer, born at Eisleben. 

1728—Oliver Goldsmith, English poet, born 
at Pallas. 

1759—Friederich von Schiller, German poet, 
born in Marbach. 

1841—Cincinnatus Heine Miller, “Joaquin 
Miller,” American “Poet of the Sierras,” born 
in Indiana. 

NOVEMBER 11 


1493—Bernardo Tasso, Italian poet, born in 
Venice. 


1821—Dostojefsky, Russian novelist; born in 
Moscow. 


1837—Thomas Bailey Aldrich, American 
poet, born in Portsmouth, N. H. 


NOVEMBER 13 


1782—Esaius Tegner, Swedish poet, born in 
Kyrkerud. 


1850—Robert Louis Stevenson, 
writer, born in Edinburgh, Scotland. 


NOVEMBER 14 


1803—Jacob Abbott, American writer, born 
at Hallowell, Maine. 


English 


NOVEMBER 15 

1708—William Pitt, “the great commoner,” 
English statesman and orator, born at Bocon- 
nock, in Cornwall. 

1738—Sir William Herschel, 
‘born in Hanover, Germany. 

1741—John Caspar Lavater, theologian and 
writer on physiognomy, born at Zurich, Switz- 
erland. 

1862—Gerhart Hauptmann, German drama- 
tist, born in Silesia. 


astronomer, 


NOVEMBER 16 
1717—D’Alembert, French philosopher and 
encyclopedist, born in Paris. 
1811—John Bright, 


English orator and 
statesman, born in Lancashire. 


NOVEMBER 18 
1810—Asa Gray, American botanist, born at 
Paris, N. Y. 
NOVEMBER 19 
1770—Albert Bertel Thorwaldsen, Danish 
sculptor, born in Copenhagen. 
1805—Ferdinand de Lesseps, French engi- 
neer, builder of the Suez Canal, born in Ver- 
sailles. 
1831—James A. Garfield, twentieth Presi- 
dent of the United States, born in Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio. 
1869—Opening of the Suez Canal. 


NOVEMBER 21 
1694—Voltaire, French writer, born in Paris. 
1790—Bryan Waller Proctor, “Barry Corn- 
wall,” English poet, born in London. 


NOVEMBER 22 
1767—Andreas Hofer, Swiss patriot, born. 
1819—“George Eliot” (Mary Ann Evans), 
English novelist, born in Warwickshire. 


NOVEMBER 23 


1804—Franklin Pierce, fourteenth President 
of the United States, born at Hillsborough, 
N. H. 

1862—Gilbert Parker, American writer, born 


’ in Canada. 
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NOVEMBER 24 
1632—Baruch Spinoza, philosopher, born in 
Amsterdam. 
1713—Laurence Sterne, English writer, 
(“Tristram Shandy”), born in Ireland. 
NOVEMBER 25 
1562—Felix Lope de Vega, greatest Spanish 
poet, born at Madrid. 
1837—Andrew Carnegie, American philan- 
thropist, born in Dumferline, near Edinburgh. 
NOVEMBER 26 
1731—William Cowper, English poet, born in 
Hertfordshire. 
NOVEMBER 27 
65 B. C.—Quintus Horatius Flaccus, ‘“Hor- 
ace,” greatest Roman lyric poet. 
1811—-Frances Anne Kemble, English ac- 
tress and writer, born in London. 
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NOVEMBER 28 


1830—Anton Rubinstein, composer, born in 
Russia. 


NOVEMBER 29 


1797—Gaetano Donizetti, Italian composer of 
operas, born in Dergamo. 

1833—Louisa May Alcott, American writer, 
born in Germantown, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 30 


1667—Jonathan Swift, satirist and _politi- 
cian, born in Dublin. 

1817—Theodore Mommsen, German histo- 
rian, born in Schleswig. 

1825—Bougereau, French artist, born in La 
Rochelle. 

1885—“Mark Twain” (Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens), born at Hannibal, Mo. 


Nature Study Outline for November 


Fifth Year 


FIRST WEEK 
Fruits of the Rose Family 
Make a list of well-known members of this 
family. (See any good botany.) 


Study one fruit each day, finding out par- 
ticularly how the seed is preserved, scattered, 


and method of growth. 
SECOND WEEK 
Fruits of the Lily Family 
Study in similar manner to the Rose family. 


THIRD WEEK 
Roots 

Have pupils bring to the classroom various 
roots suitable for food, such as turnip, carrot, 
onion, etc. 

Of what use to the plant is the fleshy root? 
How does the plant get the nourishment to 
cause the fleshy root to grow? 

Is a potato a root? (See botany.) What is 
it? How does it differ from a root? Of what 
use are the eyes of the potato? How are new 
potatoes grown? Are there any potato seeds? 
How are new varieties of potato obtained? 


FOURTH WEEK 
Roots 
Have pupils bring to the classroom various 
kinds of roots which they have found and dug 
up for themselves. 
Compare the different roots, and show their 


uses. 
How far do the roots of a large tree extend? 


How far do most roots extend? 
Sixth Year 
FIRST WEEK 
Drupe 
Study cherry, plum, peach or prune. The 
dried fruits will serve for study of the stone. 


SECOND WEEK 
Study of the Pome 
Make drawings of the whole apple, stem 
end, blossom end, and cross section. 
Study the quince. How does it differ from 
the apple? 
THIRD WEEK 
Fruits Dispersed by the Wind 
Fruits or seeds that fall of their own weight, 
or roll or are blown along. 
FOURTH WEEK 
Composition work on seed protection and dis- 
semination. 
Seventh Year 
FIRST WEEK 
Study of alder or witch hazel branch. 
Composition work on nature’s preparation 
for winter and preparation for spring. 
SECOND WEEK 
Study of birch. Birch branch. Uses of birch 
wood. 
THIRD WEEK 
Make a list of plants used as food by human 
beings. 
FOURTH WEEK 
Make a collection of samples of cereals, and 
indicate from what grain each comes. 


Light Year 
FIRST WEEK 
The Mustard Family 

SECOND WEEK 
Grasses 

THIRD WEEK 
Grains 

FOURTH WEEK 

Make a collection of plants provided with 
defensive organs. 
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The Abbeville Volunteers in Front of the Charleston Hotel, Charleston, S. C. 


South Carolina passed an ordinance of secession Dec. 20, 1860; seized all the arsenals and other U. S. property within its borders 
and substituted the Palmetto flag for the Stars and Stripes. The Abbevilie Guard, the crack regiment, was almost the first to reach 
Charleston to take part in the reduction of Fort Sumter. 


Seizure of the United States Arsenal at Charleston, S. C.—Sketched by a Southern Officer 


Governor Pickens took possession of the Arsenal and demanded the surrender of Fort Sumter. 


CIVIL WAR REMINISCENCES, FROM CONTEMPORARY PRINTS 





Play Construction 


By GUSTAV BLUM and E. FERN HAGUE 


Each day marks another milestone in the 
progress of the drama. We have only to look 
back to the accepted products of ten years ago 
to see the obviousness of this truth. What was 
once the sacred domain of the special writer or 
the divinely endowed dramatist is now the prov- 
ince of all. Play-writing to-day is an open 
field. Such being the case, a better knowledge 
of the principles of play construction is fully in 
step with the march of its progress. 

If the drama of to-morrow is to be better, 
purer and more truly representative, this in- 
creased universal interest in it demands a clear- 
er conception and a more perfect understanding 
of its fundamental truths. 

We can give some time and thought to it :n 
the public schools. It has in some cases been 
made part of the regular work in English. 
There is room for its improvement and exten- 
sion. Those pupils who show an early grasp 
and a special fitness for the work may be en- 
couraged. Let the children find themselves. 

The plays constructed by pupils and teachers 
may be made part of the regular classroom 
work in composition, and not merely an outsiae 
interest. These plays may be original in plot 
and dialog, or may be the dramatization of sto- 
ries studied in the classroom or read out of 
school. Personal incidents and motion pictures 
make good plot material and serve additionally 
as a motive. 

But tho the work of the pupil be elementary, 
he should frequently be reminded that any good 
story has one incident which is of greater inter- 
est than all others. In other words, his atten- 
tion should be directed to the climax of the 
story. He should be made to feel that all other 
incidents lead up to this main point of interest, 
and that it is to the playwright what the cor- 
nerstone is to the foundation of a building. 

It will not be necessary for the pupil to be 
very far advanced to realize the functions of 
the intrcduction and conclusion, nor is it wrong 
to make use of these technical terms. In fact, 
if their purpose is clear, they will be found very 
helpful. As the pupils advance, more may be 
said of the form and technique of the drama. 

Not everything presented in the school assem- 
bly is truly dramatic in form. This, perhaps, is 
not necessary. At first if the form of enter- 
tainment shows feeling and interest we can for 
the time accent it as material for presentation. 
In fact, a great many stories and incidents do 
not allow for absolute technical dramatization. 
The change to dramatic form of biography such 
as Benedict Arnold, Nathan Hale, for instance, 
is not feasible. Stor‘es having a series of events 
that may be logically arranged to make good 
plot structure are to be preferred. 


In dramatizing a story, it should be consid- 
ered first as a whole, because only then is it 
possible to view it in its proper perspective. In 
this way we can eliminate those parts which, 
tho desirable and perhaps essential in narrative, 
are superfluous in dramatic form. We must 
not hesitate to omit that which is not vitally 
essential to the development of the action. The 
pupil may be permitted to use as far as possible 
the dialog of the story he is dramatizing or to 
change it to suit himself. It should be pointed 
out, however, that parts written in narrative 
form in the third person are not dialog; they 
must be made dramatic. 

In constructing original plays, a play or story 
may be used as a type, or a suggestion may be 
given by the teacher with stress laid on the cli- 
max. It has been found helpful in this con- 
nection to draw two oblique intersecting lines 
to illustrate the rise and fall of the action. The 
apex or point of intersection, it may be ex- 
plained, is the culminating point of interest. 
This should be done simply and briefly. The 
purpose of laying so much stress upon the cli- 
max is to emphasize the importance of first im- 
agining the story or plot as a whol2 and to help 
preserve unity. 

Discussion or comment should be induced 
upon the main characteristics of the dramatis 
persons. Wherever possible, types should be 
differentiated: In elementary work, the char- 
acters should be made to stand out with partic- 
ular vividness, and shou'd be made strongly 
positive or negative. 

The pupil will almost always observe the dif- 
ference between the good fairy and the evil 
witch, or the difference of characteristics be- 
tween the wolf and the lamb. 

The budding playwright should be reminded 
that his characters must talk appropriately and 
consistently. King Midas, Marigold, or the 
Thunder and Zephyr, being distinctly different, 
will converse accordingly. 

Most of the play construction in schools has 
hitherto been done by the teacher. It is hoped 
that more will now be shared with the chil- 
dren. To the teacher, however, we suggest that 
he become fully acquainted with the fundamen- 
tal principles of dramatic technique. We rec- 
ommend Freytag’s treatise on the subject as a 
standard work, or that of Miss Woodbridge. 
There are also current several publications, re- 
viewing technically the modern productions, 
which also express the latest thought on the 
subject. These offer, besides, some very valu- 
able suggestions. “The Dramatist” we specially 
recommend. 

It is very helpful in constructing a play to 
write out first the story or plot. The narrative 
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helps arrange the incidents in logical form and 
in coherent succession. 

The teacher’s work is expected t») serve as a 
model. He must observe strictly the unity of 
action. This should guide him in criticizing 
the work of his pupils. Let him confine himself 
to one story. Adherence to unity of time and 
place is a matter of discretion and necessity, 
tho these lesser unities are observed more fre- 
quently in present productions. 

As a test whether or not his play is logical he 
should try to resolve his plot to proposition 
form, thus :— 

First premise—Conditions. The grasshopper 
dances all summer. The ant labors. 

Second premise—Cause. The grasshopper is 
refused some of the ant’s store of food in 
winter. 

Third premise—Conclusion. 
per must dance alJ] winter. 

A series of lessons in the following order 
produced excellent results: 

1. Drill on direct quotations and dialog— 
oral and written. 

2. Study of anecdote for main point and 
dialog. 

3. Study of story with plot—Introduction; 
rising action; increased interest. Climax— 
Falling action; continued interest; conclusion 
noted. 

4, Fable read and discussed ; characters stud- 
ied; oral reproduction, omitting explanatory 
phrases; direct quotations only; parts may be 
taken by different pupils. 

5. Dramatic form and terms explained by 
teacher. e.g., (1) Nameof play. (2) Charac- 
ters. (3) Scenes. (4) Dialog, ete. Ant— 
How do you?, etc. Terms—Exit, enter, etc. 

6. Writing of play by pupils. 

7. Substitution of human beings for animals; 
retaining moral of theme of story. (This when 
pupils are proficient in the other.) 

8. Original work; individual topics; picture 
suggestions. 

The following are examples of play construc- 
tion by boys in Grade 6A: 


The grasshop- 


The Ant and the Grasshopper 


Characters 


1. The Ant. 
2. The Grasshopper. 


ScENE I.—A HILL—ONE SUMMER’S Day 
Discovered: The Ant and Grasshopper talking. 


Grasshopper.—You foolish ant, why do you 
work so hard? Come out and play with me. 
Let us sing and frolic all day. 

Ant.—Do you call me foolish for working? 
What shall I do in winter when it is too cold 
to work? 

Grasshopper.—Oh, but it is not winter yet. 

Ant.—You shall regret that you are not work- 
ing now. 
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Grasshopper.—I don’t believe it. Good-bye. 
Ant.—Goodebye. 


Exit Grasshopper. 


SCENE 2—CoLD Day IN DECEMBER 
Discovered: Ant is sitting before the fire. 
the Grasshopper. 


Grasshopper.—How do you do, Friend Ant? 

Ant.—How are you? 

Grasshopper.—Not so well. 
day. 

Ant.—Yes,. it is. 

Grasshopper.—I am hungry. 

Ant.—I am very sorry for you. 

Grasshopper.—Please give me something to 
eat. I can’t stand this any longer. 

Ant.—Ah, ha! Do you remember you called 
me a fool last summer? 

Grasshopper.—That was last summer. Now 
I see my mistake. 

Ant—I have nothing for you. Since you 
would not work last summer, now you cannot 
eat. 


Enter 


It is a very cold 


The Lion and the Mouse 


Characters 
. A Lion. 
. A Mouse. 
. A Hunter (Mr. Phillips). 
. His son (John Phillips). 


SCENE 1.—AN OPEN SPACE IN THE FOREST 
Discovered: The Lion stretched out upon the 
ground. 


Lion.—Now for a good sleep. 
rest my weary limbs. 

Mouse.—Ah, I see a piece of cheese. 
near the lion’s paw. 

The mouse crawls near the lion’s paw and is caught. 


Lion.—You little rascal, how dare you dis- 
turb my peaceful slumbers! 

Mouse.—Please let me go! 
disturb you. 

Lion.—No! no! I am going to kill you! 

Mouse.—If you will only let me go and save 
my life, I will save yours sometime. 

Lion.—Ha, ha, you little fool. How can you 
save my life? You aren’t half as big as one of 
my paws, but all right, I will let you go this 
time. 

Mouse (happily).—Thank you, thank you. 
‘ Lion.—But don’t forget your promise. Good- 

ye, 
Mouse.—Good-bye. 
SCENE 2—IN A NICELY FURNISHED ROOM 


Mr. Phillips.—Come, John, let us have a hunt. 

John.—All right, Father, I will get the guns. 

Exit John: Re-enter with guns. 

John.—It is a very nice morning, a—Father! 
Father! There is a lion asleep! 

Mr. Phillips.—Get the net quick, John. 

John.—Throw the rope and pull the string 
quick, before it is too late. 

Mr. Phillips —At last we have the rascal. 
This will put an end to his evil tricks. 


I shall at last 
It is 


I did not mean to 
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John.—Come, Father, let us have. our din- 
ner. ; 


Exit John and Mr. Phillips. 


Lion (in despair).—What shall Ido? I will 
tear the ropes. No, it is of no avail. Well— 
What are you doing here, my little friend 
Mouse? 

Mouse.—I have come to save your life and 
sh—keep still, there are footsteps. They have 
ceased. I shall gnaw the ropes. Now, Mr. 
Lion, stretch your limbs. 

Lion (Stretching himself).—Now I am free. 
This teaches me a lesson. 


Androcles and the Lion 
Characters 
1. Androcles—slave. 
2. Lion. 
3. King. 
Curtain up. 


IN WooD—ANDROCLES IS SEEN 
WANDERING 

Androcles.—I hear a lion roaring in pain. 
I will go and see where he is. (He is seen 
near lion. Lion shows paw to Androcles.) 
Oh, I see, a thorn is in your paw. I will take 
it out. 

He lifts up paw, and takes it out. 
around him. 


SCENE 1. 


Lion dances 
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Lion.—In his own language I will repay him 
the kindness he has shown me. 


Exit lion. Androcles falls asleep. Hears noise, 
looks around, is surrounded by troops. 


King.—Now, my slave, you are in my power 
again. Bind him, my men. 

Androcles.—Oh, let me go. : 

King.—I will put you in my arena to fight 
with one of my new lions. He has not eaten 
for six days. He will chew you up alive. 

Androcles.—Alas! there is no escape. | 


SCENE 2. IN ARENA 


King (To page) .—Open the cage of the lion. 

The lion is let loose. 

Androcles—How he frightens me! He is 
going to devour me! No! He stops! It is 
my old friend! 


The lion rubs his head against Androcles’ arm. The 
King and spectators are amazed. 

King.—How is this? 

Androcles.—I once saved his life, and now 
he refuses to take mine. 

King.—Then I will give you your life and 
freedom. 

Androcles—Your Highness, I thank you 
very much. 

Exit. Curtain. 


Industrial Nature Study 


By FRANK OWEN PAYNE 


Fuels 


Wood. 
Kindling woods, rich in resin. 
Pine. 
Hemlock. 
Spruce. 
Shavings (waste from carpentry). 
Sawdust (waste from saw-mills). 
Charcoal. 
Peat and muck. 
Coals and coal products.* 
Lignite. 
Cannel coal. 
Bituminous. 
Semi-anthracite. 
Anthracite. 
Brown coal. 
Coke. 
Coal gas. 
Compressed coal. 
Gas. 
Natural gas. 
Water gas. 
Air gas. 
*N. B.—For coal products and petroleum products, 
see tables to be published in later numbers of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Coal gas. 

Oil gas. 

Acetylene gas. 

Producer gas. 

6. Petroleum* and its products. 

Gasolene. 

Kerosene. 

Fuel oils. 

1. The use of wood for fuel has been super- 
seded by coal and natural gas in all cities. In 
rural districts wood is still a standard fuel. Re- 
sinous woods, such as pine, hemlock, and spruce, 
make good kindling material, but owing to the 
rapidity of their combustion they are not good 
for general heating. Oak, beech, maple, and 
birch are among the best for fuel. Birch logs 
make a beautiful fire in open fireplaces. 

2. Charcoal was formerly much used in bra- 
ziers. It is still used in forges, corn poppers, 
peanut roasters, and elsewhere where a hot, 
smokeless, ashless fire is desired. 

3. Peat is much used in Ireland, where it is 
cut out of the bogs and dried for fuel. 

4. Lignite is an impure coal which is of lit- 
tle value as fuel. Bituminous coal is found in 
Pennsylvania and others of the Central States. 
Anthracite coal is the familiar “hard” coal of 
Scranton and Lehigh fame. Coke is the residue 
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left in the retorts where coal gas has been made. 
In western Pennsylvania there are thousands of 
coke ovens in which the coal is roasted to drive 
off the gases and other substances. 

5. Natural gas is obtained in many parts of 
the world. In America the gas wells of Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Ohio and Indiana are 
most famous. 

Marsh gas comes from decayed vegetation 
under water. It has not been generally utilized, 
but in several places it has been employed for 
fuel and lighting purposes. 

Water gas is obtained by passing a current of 
steam thru red-hot coals. The water is decom- 
posed by the heat into its elements, hydrogen 
and oxygen, and some of the carbon dioxide is 
made to take up more carbon, forming a gas 
(carbon monoxide). This mixture of gases 
burns with great heat but no light. In order to 
make it luminous, it is passed thru crude oil, 
which makes it burn with a bright flame. 

Oil gas is also known as Pintsch gas. It is 
best known as the illuminant used in lighting 
railway coaches. 

Pintsch gas is obtained as a product in distil- 
lation of oil. After tar and other impurities 
have been taken out, the gas is compressed in 
huge tanks from which it is delivered to the res- 
ervoirs underneath the cars. 

Eighty-five thousand railway cars and nine 
thousand locomotives are using Pintsch gas. 

Producers’ gas is a valuable fuel gas. It is 
produced by having air blown thru a thick coal 
fire, steam also being admitted to keep down the 
temperature. The chemical process is a com- 
plex one, very difficult to comprehend. Produ- 
cers’ gas gives no light, but on account of iis 
great heat-producing power it is good for man- 
ufacturing purposes. 

Air gas is made by passing a current of air 
thru a light, volatile oil such as naphtha or gas- 
olene. It is really gasolene vapor. [In country 
places where coal gas is not to be obtained, air 
gas is used extensively for lighting purposes. 

Coal gas is the commonest commercial gas. 
It is made by roasting bituminous coal in air- 
tight retorts for some time, until nothing but 
solid coke and gas carbon remain in the retorts. 

Three kinds of products are the result of the 
roasting. They are (1) solid residues (coke 
and gas carbon) which remain in the retorts; 
(2) liquids (tar, etc.), which condense when 
the heated gases are cooled; and (3) gases (am- 
monia, sulphur dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, 
etc:), which must be removed by passing thru 
quicklime. The mixture of gases which remains 
constitutes so-called illuminating gas. 

Acetylene gas is produced when calcium car- 
bide comes into contact with water. Generators 
for acetylene gas may be had for lighting houses 
and small lamps, and lanterns are on the market 
for use on automobiles and elsewhere. 

Acetylene burns with a brilliant white light. 

6. Petroleum is one of the most important 
mineral substances. Its products will be treated 
in another table. Gasolene, kerosene, and va- 
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rious fuel oils are the only products to be con- 
sidered here. 

Gasolene is of great use as a fuel for gas en- 
gines, automobiles, lighting plants, vapor stoves, 
and cleaning purposes. It is also employed in 
cheap paints as a substitute for turpentine, but 
such use cannot be recommended. Kerosene is 
the valuable oil used in lamps and oil-stoves. 
Many grades are produced. 

Fuel oils are residues left after the lighter 
oils, such as gasolene, kerosene, etc., have been 
distilled off. 

Heavy lubricating oils, petrolatum and par- 
affin, are among the valuable products of dis- 
tilling petroleum. 


Respect for the Flag 


Captain Alfred G. King is patriotically labor- 
ing for the more effective teaching of good citi- 
zenship in the schools. Here are a few words 
from him, which ought to be taken to heart by 
Americans young and old: 


“While the practise of daily saluting our na- 
tional flag in the schools is recognized by many 
with indifference, and as ‘a small matter,’ as a 
matter of fact, the formalities should be made 
most impressive as one of the most important 
acts that are performed by the pupil and stu- 
dent under the rules of a civic governing body; 
and for very excellent and far-reaching rea- 
sons: 


“First—It should be taught that a national 
flag is the emblem and objective representation 
of a national existence, and as such is recog- 
nized above all other objects as an expression 
of national distinction and accredited inde- 
pendent authority. 


“Second—That a national flag, as no other 
emblem, when displayed at full mast, expressly 
authorizes the exercise of desired single and 
several acts of the nation it represents beyond 
the boundaries of its national territory; as in 
the exercise of so-called extra-territorial juris- 
diction at an embassy, consulate, and upon 
every foot of the deck of a ship in foreign port 
or waters. 


“In the United States the national flag, in 
its service ranks everything. It is the com- 
mander-in-chief of the armies and navies of 
the nation. If the colors are being borne with- 
in saluting distance of a sentinel walking post, 
the soldier would pay no attention to the Presi- 
dent if he should happen by and attempt to ad- 
dress. The colors are first, always, and re- 
spect for the same should never be circum- 
scribed nor abridged.” 


“ Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate.” 





How a Sixth Grade Celebrated Bryant’s 
Birthday 


By Mary CALLUM WILEY, North Carolina 


During morning exercises, when the beauties 
of autumn were being discussed, the late woods, 
the turning of the leaves, the last wild flowers, 
the story was told of the poet who loved Na- 
ture, and his poems about the woods and the 
streams and the flowers were read. The poems, 
“The Death of the Flowers,” “The Gladness of 
Nature,” “Robert of Lincoln,” learned in the 
lower grades, were reviewed and new selections 
were given for memory work. Then “To a 
Water-fowl’ was studied, morning by morning, 
and “To the Fringed Gentian” and “The Yel- 
low Violet.” 

The pupils became so interested in Bryant 
that.they brought their nickels and dimes and 
bought a picture of the poet and had it framed 
and hung in the place of honor in the class- 
room. 

On the morning of Bryant’s birthday, Nov. 
3rd, the picture was prettily decorated with 
evergreens, and on the blackboard, underneath 
the picture, was written in heavy letters: 


William Cullen Bryant, 


Born Nov. 3, 1794, at Cummington, Mass. 
Died June 12, 1878, at Roslyn, N. Y. 


A border of gay autumn leaves adorned the 
boards, and also mottoes from Bryant’s works, 
printed in Old English. 

To add interest to the celebration of the birth- 
day, two other grades were invited in to the 
exercises, which lasted about twenty minutes, 
and which consisted of the song “Our Country’s 
Call,” to the tune “Maryland, My Maryland,” 
questions and answers on Bryant, and quota- 
tions from the poet. 

The questions on Bryant were asked by a 
pupil and as the answers were given, one by 
one, they formed a complete sketch of the poet’s 
life. 


QUESTIONS 


1. When and where was Bryant born? 

2. From whom was he descended? 

3. Tell something of his father. 

4. Of his mother. 

5. Tell something of Bryant as a child. 

6. Where was Bryant educated? 

7. What are some of his most famous 
poems? 

8. How was “To a Water-fowl” written? 

9. Tell of Thanatopsis. 


10. In what poem is there allusion to a be- 
loved sister? 


11. What did he write of his mother? 
12. What public position did Bryant hold? 
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18. How did Bryant, in later years, keep in 
touch with Nature? 

14. How was Bryant honored during his life- 
time? 

15. How was his 80th birthday celebrated? 

16. Tell of his last days. AG 


ANSWERS 


1. William Cullen Bryant was born Nov. 3, 
1794, at Cummington, Mass. 

2. His ancestors were the Pilgrims, and like 
Longfellow, he was descended from John Alden 
and Priscilla, of Plymouth fame. 

3. Bryant’s father was a country doctor. He 
was of a mild, quiet disposition, fond of books 
and music, and somewhat of a poet himself. 
He had a good library, for those days, more 
than 700 volumes. 

4, Bryant’s mother was a wonderful woman. 
She not only cared for her household, doing the 
spinning and the weaving and the sewing, 
helped with the cooking and the heavier house- 
hold duties, taught the children to read and 
write, but she was a kind neighbor as well, 
often nursing the sick for days at a time, and 
she was a most public-spirited citizen. It was 
largely owing to her that the district schools 
were improved, the country roads worked and 
trees planted in waste places. Her motto was 
“Never be idle,” and she lived it every day of 
her life. 

5. When Bryant was 16 months old he knew 
the alphabet. At four, he was attending school. 
At five he was reciting Watts’s hymns, and at 
eight writing verses himself. But of these early 
attempts at writing, his father said: “He will 
be ashamed of his work when he is grown up,” 
and this proved true. 

6. Bryant’s early education was received at 
home, and in the district school. During his 
fifteenth year he studied Latin for eight months 
under his uncle. He then attended Rev. Mose 
Hallock’s Preparatory School for a year. This 
school was quite famous in its day. The boys 
called it The Bread-and-Milk College, because 
of the plain fare. At this school Bryant began 
the study of Greek, and at the end of two 
months he knew his Greek Testament as if it 
had been English. In 1810 he entered the 
sophomore class of Williams College. But he 
remained in college only a short while. 

7. Some of Bryant’s most famous poems are: 
“Thanatopsis,” “To a Water-fowl,” “The For- 
est Hymn,” “The Death of the Flowers,” “To a 
Fringed Gentian.” 

8. Bryant was leaving his home for a new 
home in a village seven miles distant. He was 
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walking along the lonely road, feeling sad and 
desolate, when, from the frozen marsh, a bird 
flew up into the “brilliant, sunshiny sky.” As 
he watched the bird disappear in “the abyss of 
heaven” he was comforted with the thought 
that He who guided the bird in its “pathless” 
course would direct his life, and that night he 
wrote “To a Water-fowl.” 

9. When Bryant was eighteen years old he 
wrote “Thanatopsis,” which means a view of 
death. -He hid the poem in his father’s desk. 
Years afterwards, Dr. Bryant found it and say- 
ing nothing to his son, offered it to the North 
American Review for publication. The editor 
was delighted with the poem and said, “No one 
on this side of the Atlantic could have written 
such verses.” When he found out who did 
write the verses, he asked Bryant to write regu- 
larly for his magazine. 


10. In “The Death of the Flowers.” 


And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty 
died, 

The fair, meek blossom that grew up and faded by my 
side. 

In the cold, moist earth we laid her, when the forest 
cast the leaf, 

And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so 
brief: 

Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young friend 
of ours, 

So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the 
flowers. 


11. When Bryant was fifty-three years old Lis 
mother died. He refers to her as “The gentle 
and the good, who once cropt the white blos- 
soms of the spring with a fairer hand, and 
taught him to listen to the songs of birds in a 
far sweeter voice than their own.” 


The music of the early year 
Brings tears of anguish to my eyes, 
My heart aches when the flowers appear, 
For then I think of her who lies 
Within her grave, 
Low in her grave. 


12. For more than fifty years, Bryant was 
connected with one of the leading newspapers 
of the day. So absorbing were his editorial du- 
ties that for the first ten years of his editorship 
he wrote an average of only one hundred lines 
a year. 

13. Bryant had a beautiful country home at 
Roslyn, Long Island. Here, during the last 
thirty-five years of his life, he spent several 
days every week, “keeping his friendships in 
repair,” working among his flowers, entertain- 
ing his friends. He also bought the old home- 
stead at Cummington, and every summer spent 
weeks in his childhood’s home. 

14. “Few men were ever more admired, rev- 
erenced and honored than Bryant.” Once, upon 
visiting Governor Tilden, in Albany, N. Y., he 
was tendered a reception by the Legislature as 
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to “the most distinguished citizen in the coun- 
try.” He was an honorary member of more 
than one hundred college societies, and also of 
every learned society of the world. 

15. His eightieth birthday was celebrated all 
over the country. A beautiful silver vase, of 
Greek form, entwined with American flowers, 
was presented to him. 

16. On May 29, 1878, the aged poet delivered 
the oration at the unveiling of the statue to 
Mazzini in Central Park, New York. He was 
not well, and instead of going directly home 
after the exercises, he walked across the Park 
to the home of a friend. Upon entering the 
house he fell and struck his head. This caused 
concussion of the brain and he lived only two 
weeks. He was buried at Roslyn. 


QUOTATIONS FROM BRYANT 


When breezes are soft and skies are fair, 

I steal an hour from study and care, 

And hie me away to the woodland scene 

Where wanders the stream with waters of green. 


Yet pure its waters, its shallows are bright, 
With colored pebbles and sparkles of light, 
And clear the depths where its eddies play, 
And dimples deepen and whirl away. 
—GREEN RIVER. 


There stood the Indian hamlet, there the lake 
Spread its blue sheet that flashed with many an oar, 
Where the brown otter plunged him from the brake, 
And the deer drank as the light gale flew o’er 
The twinkling maize-field rustled on the shore; 
And while that spot so wild and lone and fair, 
A look of glad and innocent beauty wore, 
And peace was on the earth and in the air, 
The warrior lit the pile, and bound his captive there. 
—THE AGES. 


So live that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan that moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained: and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 
—THANATOPSIS. 


Peace to the just man’s memory—let it grow 
Greener with years, and blossom thru the flight 


Of ages. 
—THE AGES. 


He who from zone to zone 
Guides thru the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will guide my steps aright. 
—To A WATER-FOWL. 





The Story of Thanksgiving Day 


The celebration of Thanksgiving Day has a 
long and curious history. Days set apart for 
special thanksgiving to the Lord were known to 
the Israelites, and are mentioned thruout the 
Bible They were not uncommon in England 
betore the Reformation and among Protestants 
afterwards. As recently as 1872 a day of 
thanksgiving was appointed on February 27th 
for the recovery of the Prince of Wales from 
typhoid fever. 

The first thanksgiving held in North America 
was conducted by an English minister named 
Wolfall, in the year 1578, on the shores of New- 
foundland. The reverend gentleman accom- 
panied the expedition under Forbisher, which 
brought the first English colony to settle on 
these shores. The records of this day’s ob- 
servances are thus preserved in the ship’s log: 
“On Monday morning, May 27, 1578, aboard the 
Ayde, we received the communion by the min- 
ister of Gravesend and prepared as good Chris- 
tians toward God and resolute men for all for- 
tunes and toward night we departed toward 
Tilberry hope. Here we highly praised God, 
and altogether upon our knees gave Him due 
humble and hearty thanks, and Maister Wolfall, 
a learned man appointed by Her Majesty’s coun- 
cil to be our minister, made unto us a godlye 
sermon, exhorting especially to be thankful to 
God for His strange and miraculous deliv2rance 
in those dangerous places.” 

The earliest record of any observance of a 
similar service within the present territory of 
the United States was held by the Popham 
colony, settled at Sagadahoc, on the coast of 
Maine, in August, 1607. 

The real origin of Thanksgiving, as a day 
specially set apart for prayer and rejoicing, 
must be attributed to Governor Bradford, the 
first ‘governor of Massachusetts Colony. In 
gratitude for the plenteous harvest of 1621, fol- 
lowing upon a period of great depression, he 
proclaimed a day of thanksgiving to be observed 
on December 13 (Old Style) of that year. In 
practical furtherance of his proclamation, he at 
once sent out four men in search of game. Thus 
early in the history of the day does our good 
friend the turkey make his appearance; for, suc- 
cessful in their quest, the four sportsmen re- 
turned, struggling under a burden of wild fowl, 
principally turkeys, sufficient to meet the wants 
of the little colony for a week. Then the thrifty 
housewives took the matter in hand and made 
all the goodies possible from their somewhat 
limited supply of material. 

At the first gray dawn of that first Thanks- 
giving Day, one of the cannon that crowned the 
hill top thundered forth a salute. A solemn pro- 
cession to the meeting-house was formed, the 
men marching three abreast. After the service 
followed the dinner, whose savory odors seem 
to have penetrated the forest’s fastnesses; for, 
in the midst of the festivities, an Indian shout 


was heard, and ninety friendly red men, under 
King Massasoit, appeared as if by magic, bear- 
ing as an addition to the feast huge haunches of 
venison. The day of Thanksgiving lengthened 
into three, the mere bodily feastings being 
varied with the singing of psalms and songs, 
with war dances by the savages, with exhibi- 
tions of military drill by Captain Standish’s 
well-trained soldiery, and with other sports and 
pastimes. 

The festival proved the prelude to frequent 
days of thanksgiving in the following years 
thruout the New England colonies. Sometimes 
it was appointed once a year, sometimes twice, 
sometimes a year or two were skipped. Now 
the reason was a victory over the Indians, then 
the arrival of a ship with supplies or “persons 
of special use and quality,” and yet again a 
bountiful harvest. The frequent appointments 
for the last cause finally made August the cus- 
tomary month. Beginning with 1684, the festi- 
val became a formal and annual one in Massa- 
chusetts. Her example was soon followed by 
all the New England colonies. 

During the Revolutionary War Thanksgiving 
lost some of its local New England character. 
The Continental Congress recommended no less 
than eight days of thanksgiving. They fell in 
April, May, July and December. The appoint- 
ments were made in the form of recommenda- 
tions to the heads of the various colonial gov- 
ernments. With one exception, Congress sus- 
pended business on the days appointed. Wash- 
ington issued a proclamation for a general 
thanksgiving by the Continental Army, Thurs- 
day, December 18, 1777, and again at Valley 
Forge, May 7, 1778. A few days before the 
adjournment of Congress in September, 1789, 
Representative Elias Boudinot moved in the 
House that the President be requested to recom- 
mend a day of thanksgiving and prayer in 
acknowledgment of the many signal favors of 
Almighty God, and especially His affording 
them an opportunity of establishing a constitu- 
tion of government for their safety and happi- 
ness. President Washington issued a proclama- 
tion appointing as Thanksgiving Day, Novem- 
ber 26. Following Washington, several Presi- 
dents issued proclamations on special occasions ; 
but usually it was left to the governors of the 
States to determine whether there should be a 
day of Thanksgiving and what that day should 
be. 

Now, it happened that Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, 
coming down from Boston, to Philadelphia, to 
edit ““Godey’s Lady’s Book,” realized, as she had 
not done while in her New England home. how 
limited was the observance of the day. Where- 
fore she sat down and wrote letters to the gov- 
ernors of all the States and Territories, sug- 
gesting that they should, by proclamation, ap- 
noint the last Thursday of November as a day 
for Thanksgiving, so that the celebration might 
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be given a national character. This she did 
year after year, and was so far successful that 
in 1859 the governors of all the States but two 
yielded to her request. 

But as yet there was no very widespread 
attention from the people invited to keep the 
day. During the war the custom lagged in 
those States in which it had not firmly en- 
trenched itself, especially in the South, where 
indeed it had always to combat the suspicion 
of being a Puritan substitute for Christmas. 
But most of the Northern governors continued 
to issue their proclamations, which were gener- 
ally followed by great devastations among the 
flocks of turkey-gobblers. 
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Immediately after the battle of Gettysburg, 
in July, 1863, Mrs. Hale wrote to President 
Lincoln, enclosing a copy of Washington’s 
Thanksgiving proclamation, issued from New 
York in 1789, and suggested that he, too, should 
proclaim a day of National Thanksgiving. Her 
suggestion was followed on July 15, when the 
President issued a proclamation “for the observ- 
ance of Thursday, August 6, as a day for na- 
tional thanksgiving, praise and prayer.” Since 
then (with only one exception of date) the Pres- 
idents have appointed the last Thursday of No- 
vember, exchanging the local and variable ob- 
servance of early days for one truly national. 

[Adapted from Werner’s Magazine.] 


























































































































Blackboard Calendar for December 





Study Outlines of South America 


By EMILIE V. JACOBS, Supervising Principal, Philadelphia 


The Rubber Industry 


Carpenter. 

Chamberlain; “How We Are Clothed.” 
Tarr & McMurray, Dodge, King, Morris. 
Booklet; U. S. Dept. Agriculture. 
Booklet; Philadelphia Museums. 


Geographical Data: 

Para; Amazon River; Andes Mountains, 
Peru; Bolivia; Selvas; inhabitants; climate; 
rubber industry. 


LESSON I. 
Great Importance of Rubber Industry. 


1. The pupils will have been given at least 
two days’ notice to prepare lists of all the arti- 
cles they could find out that are made of rub- 
ber. Offer rubber prize for longest list. Over 
100 articles can be mentioned. Collect lists of 
all articles class can supply, having pupils copy 
same in notebooks. This will emphasize the 


GREAT IMPORTANCE OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY. 


2. Value. ° , 
Ball size of baseball, $1.00; auto tires, $50 


to $75. 
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3. Extent. 

a. Brazil, Peru, Bolivia; from Andes to At- 
lantic; Amazon valley; Selvas. 

b. S..A., Central America, Mexico; Africa; 
Asia. 

c. Thousands of miles from the Amazon. 

d. Thousands of men employed. 


LESSON II. 
1. Plantation. 
a. Wild in Amazon region. 
b. Interspersed with other trees, palm, rose- 
wood, mahogany, Brazil nut, cocoa, dyewoods, 
logwood. 
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2. Description. 
a. How grown. b. Size. ec. Color. 
d. Arrangement of branches. 
e. Age of good rubber. 
f. Increase and wane. 
g. Juice, milk. 
3. Planter’s house, storehouse, wharf, porch. 
4. Tapping. ’ 
a. Hatchet, tincups, clay. 
b. Method of gashing, height. 
ec. Milk, thin, oozing. 
d. Attaching and emptying cups. 
e. Amount of milk. 
5. Smoking. 
. Fire of palm nuts. 
. Chimney and smoke. 
Paddle. 
. Dipping and twirling. 
. Hams or balls. 
Cutting off from paddle. 
6. Other Methods. 
a. Separating, like for cream from milk. 
b. Leaf method. 
c. Collecting on arm or body. 


LESSON III. 


rho Ao op 


1. Shipment. 
a. Care in handling. b. Examination. 
Weighing. d. Boxing. 
e. Countries to which exported. 
2. Cleansing. 
a. Hand. b. Machinery. 


LESSON IV. 
Written Test. 


1. In what countries of S. A. does rubber 
grow in large quantities? 

2. Locate the largest rubber port in the 
world. 

3. What is rubber? 

4. How is the rubber juice obtained? 

5. What must be done with the juice to pro- 
duce gocd rubber? 


Cc. 
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Interesting Facts About the United States 


By ISAAC PRICE 


Area of the United States in 1783, 326,378 
square miles. 

Area of the United States in 1910 (excluding 
Alaska and Hawaii), 3,026,789 square miles. 
(Including Alaska and Hawaii, 3,624,122 
square miles.) 

The five largest States in order of size are 
Texas, California, Montana, Nevada, and Col- 
orado. 

The three smallest States in order are Rhode 
Island, Delaware and Connecticut. (Compare 
in population.) 

Swamp and overflow lands (1908), 74,541,- 
700 acres. 

Estimated coal supply (1908), 3,135,708,000 
short tons; iron (1908). 76,395,070,000 long 
tons. 

Petroleum area (1908), 8,850 square miles; 
natural gas area (1908), 10,055 square miles. 

Irrigated farms (1910), estimated, 178,500; 
number of acres irrigated (1910), 14,000,000. 

Population of continental U. S. (1860), 31,- 
443,321; population of continental U.S. (1910), 
92,174,515; population of U. S., total (including 
all possessions), 101,883,657. 

Five leading States according to population 
in 1790 were Virginia, Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina, Massachusetts, New York. 

The ten leading States according to popula- 
tion, 1910, are New York, Pennsylvania, IIli- 
nois, Ohio, Texas, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Michigan, Indiana, Georgia. 

The ten most important cities, according to 
population, 1910, are New York, Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Cleveland, Balti- 
mere, Pittsburgh, Allegheny, Detroit. 


School population (1908-1909) : 


Number enrolled 
Average daily attendance 
Average attendance at school (days)..... 155.3 
Teachers 506,453 
Salaries of superintendents and teachers. .$237,013,913 


17,506,175 
12,684,836 


Total expenditures for schools $401,397,747 


Cereal crops, 1910: 


Farm value, 
Dec. 1. 


$1,523,968,000 
621,443,000 
384,766,000 
23,840,000 
93,785,000 
11,321,000 


Production— 
Bushels. 


3,125,713,000 
695,443,000 
1,126,765 ,000 
33,039,000 
162,227,000 
17,239,000 
1,221,225 
Bales 
530,000 
short tons 


Area under 
cultivation—Acres. 


114,000,000 
49,205,000 
35,288,000 

2,028,000 
7,257,000 
826,000 


Corn 
Wheat 
Oats 

Rye 

Barley 
Buckwheat 
Cotton 


Cotton seed 
15,050,000 
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45,691,000 
Potatoes 3,591,000 
Tobacco 1,233,800 
Wool products 


60,978,000 tons 
338,811,000 
984,349,000 lbs. 


747,769,000 
187,985,000 
91,458,773 
72,489,838 


Hay 


Animals: 
Value. 
$2,276,362,000 
494,095,000 
780,308,000 
917,453,000 
233,664,000 
436,603,000 


Number. 
21,040,000 
40,123,000 
21,801,000 
47,279,000 
57,216,000 
47,782,000 


Horses 

Mules 

Milch cows 

Oxen and other cattle 
Sheep 

Swine 


$5,138,486,000 


Wealth produced on farms, 1910 $8,926,000,000 
National forests (June 30, 1910) 
Continental, U. S. 
Alaska 
Porto Rico 
Lumber produced, 1909, M. feet 
Valued at 


166,103,621 acres 
26,761,626 
65,950 
44,509,761 
$684,479,859 


Fisheries of the United States (1908) : 
148,881 
6,933 
$54,030,629 


Persons employed 
Vessels engaged 
Value of products 


Manufactures, 1908: 
Number of establishments 
Capital invested 

Wage earners 

Total wages paid 

Cost of materials used 
Value of products 


216,262 
$12,686,265,675 
5,470,321 
$2,611,540,032 
$8,503,949,756 
$14,802,147,087 


Mineral Production (1909) : 
Quantity. Value. 
Pig iron (at mines) 25,795,471 10. tons $419,175,000 
Silver (troy ounces) 54,721,500 28,455,200 
Gold (troy ounces) 4,821,701 99,673,400 
Copper (pounds) 1,092,951,624 142,083,711 
Lead (short tons) 354,188 30,460,168 
Zine (short tons) 230,225 24,864,300 
Platinum (troy ounces) 638 15,950 
Coal, bituminous 
(short tons) 
Coal, anthracite 
(long tons) 
Stone 
Petroleum (barrels) 
Phosphate rock 
(long tons) 
Total value of all 
mineral products 
(To be concluded next month) 


379,744,257 405,486,777 


72,374,249 149,415,847 
71,345,199 
182,134,274 128,248,783 


2,330,152 10,772,120 


1,885,925,187 
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Great Transportation Lines 
The Evolution of the Railway 


By JACQUES W. REDWAY 


When the first chartered railway in the world 
was completed, in 1801, Croydon and Wands- 
worth, two suburbs of London, were connected 
by parallel wooden stringers surlaid with iron 
straps. On these, a team of horses could pull a 
load more than twice as great as they could 
pull on a dirt road. Other tramways had been 
built and operated before that date, but they 
were either private affairs or else unauthorized 
ventures. 

The tramway in question, however, was au- 
thorized by the Parliament—that is, it received 
a lawful possession to exist by virtue of a fran- 
chise, or charter. It is hardly necessary to add 
that the “interests” objected strenuously; that 
is to say all the ’bus companies lined up against 
the bill. So, when the charter was finally grant- 
ed, it was carefully safeguarded to prevent inju- 
rious competition with the ’bus companies. 

In spite of the opposition of the “interests,” 
the tramway was successful both as to operation 
and investment. Two things were accomplished 
—namely, time and power were saved; and 
these are about the only things that humanity is 
born short of. The “interests” were beaten at 
every point, and in less than fifteen years simi- 
lar franchises had been granted “by the score 
and by fifties.” 

All the railways built under the franchises 
granted by the Parliament were interurban; 
indeed, the only idea prevalent was the desir- 
ability of connecting two or more adjacent cities 
or towns. None of the problems of trunk-line 
transportation existed and it is doubtful if they 
were conceived at that time. 

For several years the public were wrought 
up over the question of common use. “Every- 
one,” it was said, “has the right to drive his own 
vehicle over the public highways; why should 
he not use the tramway similarly?” But the 
opponents claimed that a chartered railway was 
not a public highway and therefore it should be 
used only by those possessing government per- 
mits. To this the reply was: “If anyone may 
operate his own craft on a public canal, either 
for pleasure or for profit, why should he not 
have the same privilege upon a chartered tram- 
way by paying a small fee to the company hold- 
ing the charter ?” 

The question, important as it seems, was not 
to be solved, for the reason that the steam loco- 
motive put in an appearance about the time the 
discussion had reached its greatest warmth. 

George Stephenson began his business life as 
a cowherd. At the age of thirteen he drove a 
ginhorse in the colliery; at fourteen he was 
assistant foreman to his father at a shilling a 


day ; and three years later he was put in charge 
of a power pump in the coal mine. At that 
time he could neither read nor write, but the in- 
ventive genius within him burned strong, and 
he found his way to a night school. At the age 
of twenty-one he was put in charge of an engine 
at Willington Quay, and three years later was 
placed in charge of all the engines at the High 
Pit collieries. 

During the next few years he became con- 
vinced that stationary traction engines for use 
in the collieries were economical neither in time 
nor cost of operation; he therefore turned his 
attention to the possibilities of a locomotive en- 
gine. His first venture was not the Rocket, as 
is frequently stated, but a locomotive designed 
for hauling the coal cars from Killingworth col- 
liery to the port of shipment, nine miles distant. 
It was successful from the first. This locomo- 
pa the somewhat questionable name, “My 

ord.” 

The management of the Stockton and Dar- 
lington Railway saw the value of the steam loco- 
motive and made Stephenson their chief engi- 
neer, with full power to carry into effect. such 
plans as he might deem wise in the construction 
of motive power and rolling stock. Asa result, 
in September, 1825, passengers and freight 
were carried for the first time over a railway. 
The success of this work led to his appointment 
as chief engineer of construction of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway. The work of 
construction accomplished, the question of mo- 
tive power remained to be decided. The direc- 
tors of the railway favored stationary engines 
and cables, but Stephenson persuaded them to 
try a locomotive engine. The first to be com- 
pleted was the famous Rocket; and when it 
won, over all other competitors, October, 1829, 
the fact was recognized that the locomotive en- 
gine was the motive power of the future on rail- 
ways. 

Eight others were built at once. 

The problem of the locomotive engine was a 
difficult one. The first requisite was to make 
steam rapidly. Before that could be accom- 
plished it was necessary to construct a firebox 
that practically was surrounded by the boiler; 
it was also necessary to extend flues longitudi- 
nally thru the boiler in order to increase the 
heating surface. A strong draught thru the 
firebox was also necessary. Ina stationary en- 
gine the draught is created by using a high 
chimney. A fifty-foot chimney would be rather 
inconvenient, to say the least, on a locomotive; 
but the difficulty is more than obviated by allow- 
ing the exhaust steam to escape thru the smoke- 
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stack, thereby creating a strong draught thru 
the firebox. This, the “forced draught,” to- 
gether with the tubular boiler, enabled the en- 
gine to make steam very rapidly. 

After the invention of the locomotive it was 
very apparent that private wagons, or coaches, 
had no place on the chartered railway. Inci- 
dentally, the desire and demand for interurban 
railways quickly spread to all parts of the 
United Kingdom. Within twenty years not far 
from three hundred railways had been char- 
tered and built—and most of them were bank- 
rupt. At the present time there are about a 
dozen. The evolution of railway organization 
is an interesting study and it has been much 
the same in the United States, France, and Ger- 
many as it was in England. 

From the extreme caution manifested in the 
Wandsworth-Croydon charter, the Parliament 
quickly became overgenerous with them. A\l- 
most any corporate body could obtain a railway 
charter for the asking. The Parliament did not 
even stop to ask if the charter sought covered 
a new territory or competed with a line already 
in existence. The result was demoralizing. In 
some instances two and even three lines were 
built between small commercial centers, whose 
railroad business was sufficient for a single line 
only. What was still worse, there were various 
gaps between cities which, had they been trav- 
ersed, would have made very fair trunk lines 
with seaport terminals. 

The first effort to correct this chaotic condi- 
tion of affairs was wisely made. Good business 
organizers reached the conclusion that if two 
parallel competing lines were placed under a 
single management the cost of administration 
of the two would be scarcely greater than the 
administration of a single line. The operating 
expenses would also be lessened. What was still 
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more important, rate-cutting could be stopped 
and original rates could be again put in force. 

As a result, the consolidation of competing 
lines went almost with a rush, and railway 
financial heads began to extricate their roads 
from a bankruptcy that at first seemed hope- 
less. The restoration of rates to a paying basis 
seemed also to restore all business depending 
on transportation to normal conditions. The 
English people had begun to learn the lesson 
that must be learned by every people whose 
business depends on quick and efficient trans- 
portation: rate-cutting below the cost of trans- 
portation demoralizes all business requiring 
transportation. 

With the air somewhat cleared and the rail- 
ways at least meeting operating expenses and 
fixed charges, it became apparent that a con- 
solidation of connecting lines was quite as nec- 
essary as the union under one management of 
competing lines. This consolidation was not 
accomplished without difficulty. In many cases 
there was fierce rivalry, and very questionable 
measures were practiced to coerce the consent 
of a railway to the merger. The squeezing 
process which Standard Oil used to absorb 
its competitors was used freely by the Eng- 
lish railways during the period of consolida- 
tion. 

When the consolidation of connecting lines 
had been accomplished and the various gaps 
had been filled, trunk-line problems began to 
present themselves. Long before these ques- 
tions vexed the Americans the English people 
were compelled to solve the problems of the 
long haul and the short haul, terminal charges, 
export rates, and the adjustment of rates for 
thru and for local. Frankly, they have brought 
these problems to a rather more satisfactory 
solution than have the Americans. 
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So far as their roadbeds are concerned, the 
English railways are probably the best in the 
world. Even the roadbeds of the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania, between New 
York City and Chicago, are not better. Fabu- 
lous sums have been spent to eliminate curves 
and to avoid steep grades. In these two re- 
spects the roadbeds have been unnecessarily ex- 
pensive. But the construction of them is su- 
perb. Once built according to English stand- 
ards, the section gangs have mighty little to do. 
English railway tracks do not require to be 
“shimmed” when freezing weather comes. 

The heaviest English locomotives are scarcely 
half the weight of the heavy freighters on 
American railways. Twenty-five cars on a 
level is a heavy load for the best of them. Sev- 
eral English locomotives have been purchased 
by American roads, but they have not proved 
equal to the task. As a New York Central engi- 
neer said to his superintendent of motive pow- 
er: “Put a load on her, Jimmy, and she’ll sit 
down and cry.” 

English locomotives built for English rail- 
ways do not have the bogie, or truck which 
turns on a king bolt, thereby allowing the loco- 
motive to take curves at high speed. But as 
there are very few sharp curves on English rail- 
ways, the bogie is not needed. The locomotives 
are admirably adapted to the service demanded, 
but they are not at all adapted to service on 
American railways. 

In excellence of workmanship and durability 
they are probably unequalled. It is not uncom- 
mon to find a locomotive that has been in ex- 
press service for twenty-five and thirty years. 
It is doubtful, however, if such long-continued 
service is in the interests of economy; the 
American locomotive usually goes to the scrap- 
heap in about half that time. 





English passenger coaches have scarcely half 
the weight of the large day coaches of American 
railways. Transverse partitions divide them 
into compartments that extend across the coach, 
the two rows of seats facing each other. The 
compartments of first-class coaches have seats 
each for four passengers. The seats are uphol- 
stered so as to be rather more comfortable than 
the Pullman parlor car. Second-class coaches 
carry six in each compartment; but several rail- 
ways have abolished second-class coaches alto- 
gether. Third-class coaches are marvels of dis- 
comfort for long trips. For the greater part 
they are not heated and on some of the railways 
the seats are not upholstered. Until recently 
the lavatory had no place in an English railway 
coach. 

Passenger fares are rather higher than on 
American railways. Thus, the fare from Liver- 
pool to London is about $7.50 first, and $4.12 
third class. The ton-mile rate for freight is 
very high as compared with that on American 
railways, the former being about $2.30 per hun- 
dred miles, the latter $0.70. The great differ- 
ence is due partly to the fact that the distance 
hauled is comparatively short. It is due also 
to the fact that the American locomotive will 
have about ten times as much load. 

In spite of the criticisms which American 
travelers vent upon English railways, they have 
many that commend themselves even to the 
most critical traveler. During the past ten 
years the coaches have been made much more 
comfortable. Train service is frequent, and 
women traveling alone have their own compart- 
ments. 

English people taking short trips usually 
ride third class. Twenty years ago it used 
to be said that no one but Americans and fools 
rode first-class. 
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School Gardening 
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Exercises for Fall and Winter 


By CLARENCE M. WEED 


The great genus Narcissus, which includes 
such varied forms as the Trumpet Daffodils, the 
Jonquils, the Poet’s Narcissus and the Paper 
White Narcissus, furnishes a large number of 
varieties of bulbs which serve admirably for 
fall and winter exercises in school gardening. 
The Paper White Narcissus is one of the easiest 
of all these to grow and it is also one of the 
least expensive. One should be able to buy the 
bulbs by the hundred for less than two cents 
apiece. 

The Paper White Narcissus belongs to the 
Polyanthus or many-flowered group, the mem- 
bers of this group having several flowers aris- 
ing from a single stalk instead of only one 
flower from a stalk, as in the case of the Daffo- 
dils. The individual blossoms are much smaller 
than in the various Trumpet sorts, but in its 
structure each resembles a miniature Poet’s or 
small-crowned Narcissus. 

The various varieties which are listed under 
the name Polyanthus Narcissus belong to the 
species Narcissus Tazetta. Originally this was 
a widely distributed flower, occurring from 
southern Europe and northern Africa to China 
and Japan. Under cultivation a great number 
of sub-species and varieties have been devel- 
oped. In all of these there are many flowers 
breaking forth from a single spathe at the end 
of the flower-stalk. They are arranged in three 
principal groups, namely, the White Tazettas, 
in which both perianth and crown are white; 
the Yellow Tazettas, in which both perianth and 
crown are yellow; and the Bi-colored Tazettas, 
in which the perianth segments are white and 
the crown is yellow. All of these come under 
the group of small-crowned narcissi. The prin- 
cipal varieties listed by American seedsmen are 
the following :— 

WHITE TAZETTAS 

Paper-White Grandiflora.—The large-flow- 
ered Paper White Narcissus is the most com- 
monly grown of all the Tazetta varieties. It is 
perhaps the easiest flower to bring into bloom 
of the whole group of spring-flowering bulbs. 
In our experience the bulbs planted by pupils 
November 2 and brought to the light December 
16 came into blossom December 24, the flowers 
remaining in good condition for two weeks. My 
only objection to this blossom is that it lacks 
character and distinction on account of the pure 
whiteness of all its parts, relieved only by the 
inconspicuous yellow of the stamens. It is par- 
ticularly desirable to select the so-called “single- 
nose” bulbs which will develop better leaves and 
vield much better trusses of flowers than the 
“double-nose” bubs. $1.25 per hundred. 
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YELLOW TAZETTAS 

Soleil d’Or.—This is probably the best variety 
available in this group. The flowers are of 
good size, with yellow perianth-segments and 
orange crown. Price per hundred, $1.75. 

Newton.—This is very similar to the last- 
named, the perianth of the flower being yellow 
and the crown orange. $2.00 per hundred. 

BI-COLORED TAZETTAS. 


Gloriosa.—This is one of the best varieties 
in this group, the flowers being large and hav- 
ing the perianth-segments pure white with the 
crown deep orange. The blossoms have char- 
acter and distinction and give excellent oppor- 
tunities for color drawing. $2.50 per hundred. 














Mont Cenis.—This is said to be one of the 
best sorts for forcing. The prianth-segments 
are pure white and the crown is citron-yellow. 
Price per hundred, $3.00. 

In forcing these bulbs it is only necessary to 
plant them in good garden soil in ordinary 
flower pots, in bulb pans, in paper flower pots 
or in shallow boxes, watering freely and setting 
away in a cool basement or closet, where they 
will not freeze, for about six weeks. A good 
root development will then have taken place and 
the plants may be brought to a moderately 
warm room, preferably not too warm, where . 
the leaves and flowers will rapidly develop. If 
the schoolroom is not heated at night the plants 
may be carried home by the pupils as soon as 
they are brought from the basement or closet, 
in which case the pupils should be encouraged 
to report progress at frequent intervals. 




















A Week With the Fifth Crade 


Monday 


MORNING EXERCISES 


Topic for Discussion.—Different kinds of 
schools: What is the purpose of each? Pri- 
mary, intermediate, grammar, high school, nor- 
mal school, college, trade school, school of 
technology, military school, naval school, vaca- 
tion school, night school. 


ENGLISH 
To commit to memory: 
THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS 
The breaking waves dashed high, 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed. 


And the heavy night hung dark, 
The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 


Not as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true-hearted, came; 

Not with the rolls of the stirring drums, 
And the trumpet that sings of fame; 


Not as the flying come, 
In silence and in fear,— 

They shook the depths of the desert gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 


Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea, Z 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free. 


The ocean eagle soared 
From his nest by the white waves’ foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared— 
This was their welcome home. 


There were men with hoary hair 
Amidst that pilgrim band; 

Why had they come to wither there, 
Away from their childhood’s land? 


There was woman’s fearless eye, 
Lit by her deep love’s truth; 

There was manhood’s brow serenely high, 
And the fiery heart of youth. 


What sought,they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine. 


Ay, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod; 

They have left unstained what there they found— 
Freedom to worship God. 


—FELICcCIA DOROTHEA HEMANS. 


Copy the poem in the composition books. 
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GEOGRAPHY 
North America.—Position: In zones? In 
which hemisphere? What bordering waters? 
What continents east, west, south? 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 

The Pilgrims: Why called Pilgrims? why 
they wished to settle in a new world? why they 
came? 

The voyage and the agreement in the cabin 
of the Mayflower. 

Plymouth: The landing; building houses; 
nursing the sick; departure of the Mayflower. 

Locate Leyden, Delft Haven, Plymouth in 
England, Cape Cod, Plymouth in New England. 


ARITHMETIC 
Oral.—3 of 45, 60, 75,80 = ? 9x 13 =? 
27X 1%*=? ?—T7= 45? At 25 cents 


apiece, what will 16 cans of peaches cost? If 
I buy 5 bookcases at $20 apiece, and sell them 
at $25 apiece, what do I gain? 


Written.—68000% — 352144 — ? %& of 
7308 — &% of 6391 + 21—? 
Make out a bill for the following: 24% lbs. 


at $20; 154 lbs. at 80 cents; 33 Ibs. at 75 cents; 
7% lbs. at 32 cents. Receipt the bill. 
Reduce: 
6840 
9120 
Divide 527908 by 1194. 
How many bushels of potatoes at 60 cents a 
bushel will pay for 24 tons of coal at $6.00 
a ton? 


Tuesday 
MORNING EXERCISES 


Topic for Discussion.—Department of edu- 
cation: pupil, teacher, superintendent, county 
superintendent, state superintendent, board of 
education. Duties of each? 


ENGLISH 
Commit the first three stanzas of “The Land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers.” 
Write, with the aid of the dictionary, defini- 
tions of the following words: dashed, stern, 
tossed, exiles, moored, bark, conqueror, fame. 


GEOGRAPHY 

North America—Form: General form? 
(Roughly triangular.) Important indentations 
—locate on map: Hudson Bay, Baffin Bay, 
Davis Strait, Gulf of St. Lawrence, Gulf of 
Mexico, Caribbean Sea, Bering Strait. 

Important prolongations—locate on map: 
Peninsulas of Nova Scotia, Florida, Yucatan, 
Lower California. Chief islands adjacent. 
Many unnamed islands at the north, Greenland, 
Newfoundland, The West Indies. Many 
islands along the western coast, Vancouver and 
the Aleutian islands being the most important. 
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UNITED STATES HISTORY 

Captain Standish and his company: arms, 
armor, explorations on foot and in the shallop, 
finding the corn. 

The Indians: Samoset, Squanto, Massasoit, 
Canonicus, Pecksuot. 

ARITH METIC 

Oral.—*, of 18, 48, 36, 30? 28 x 1%=? 
14x 14=? 15 4 1% =<? 20 x 24=? 

Mary has 35 cherries, her sister has *% as 
many. How many cherries has her sister? How 
many have both? 

1% xX 2%4=? % x 3 

Written. *74360_-. 5720? 2488329216 — ? 

I had 175% yards of fencing. I sold 17%, 
then 5514, then 38%. How much had I left? 
475 is % of what number? % of 75636=— ? 


Wednesday 


* MORNING EXERCISES 
Topic for Discussion.—School books; why 
free? Who pays for them? How can they 
best be taken care of? Should they be covered? 
If so, how? Who write the school books? Who 
publish them? Who selects them? 


ENGLISH 

Commit the fourth, fifth, and sixth stanzas 
of “The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers.” 

Write, with the aid of a dictionary, defini- 
tions of the following words: silence, depths, 
desert, hymns, cheer, aisles, dim, anthem, 
soared. 

What is a stanza? 
between a stanza and a verse? 
ary.) 


== 7 4x Yor? 


What is the difference 
(See diction- 


GEOGRAPHY 

North America.—Size—as compared with 
other continents. (To be done in a rough way 
only.) North America stretches entirely across 
the north temperate zone and reaches into the 
arctic zone on the north and the torrid on the 
south. 

Highlands—Rocky mountain, Appalachian. 

Lowlands—Plains—Great Central, Atlantic 
Coast, Gulf Coast. 

Drainage—Gulf, Atlantic, Pacific. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 
Life of the Pilgrims; corn; fish; fur-trading; 
church-going; schools. 
The first Thanksgiving. 


ARITHMETIC 

Oral.—What fraction added to 1% will make 
%,2 What fraction added to % will make %? 
What fraction added to 1% will make % 442 What 
fraction added to 4% will make 54? What frac- 
tion added to 4, will make 355? 

Written.—316 = ? Multiply 19346 by 5974. 

711 

The smaller of two numbers is 142824. Their 

difference is 175%. What is the larger number? 
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If 244% is taken away from a certain number 
the remainder ‘is 3254,. What is the number? 
948 


Reduce —— to lowest terms. 


2133 
Thursday 
MORNING EXERCISES 


Topic for Discussion—The public officers of 
your town: Mayor, aldermen, selectmen, jus- 
tice of the peace, tax appraisers, tax collector, 
pound keeper, truant officer, etc. 

ENGLISH 
_ Commit the last four stanzas of “The Land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers.” 
Write, with the aid of a dictionary, defini- 
tions of the following words: hoary, pilgrim, 
band, wither, serenely, fiery, spoils, faith’s, 
shrine, unstained, freedom. 
GEOGRAPHY 


North America.—Political divisions—United 
States and Alaska, Dominion of Canada, Mex- 
ico, Central America. Locate and bound. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 


The charter of the Massachusetts Company. 
Why Governor Winthrop and his friends 
wished to leave England. 

Governor Winthrop’s character; sharing the 
last meal; temperance; caring for the poor. 

The kind of people Governor Winthrop 
wanted in Massachusetts; who might vote; 
strict laws. 

Locate Salem, Charlestown, Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Dorchester, Watertown. 


ARITHMETIC 
Oral.—Review tables. 
Written: 


16 x 24 20 x 15 





ix = ex 4 


18 x 24x 38 10 « 12 





" 94% 30 


9x12 36 


SG cc2i KAZ 





en 
izZx 8x 8 
Friday 
MORNING EXERCISES 
Topic for Discussion—Compulsory Educa- 
tion: Why are children compelled to go to 
school? What is the age when they can leave 
school and go to work? How many weeks of 
each year must pupils attend school? What 
happens if they stay away from school? What 
happens to parents if they allow their children 
to stay away from school? 
ENGLISH 
Repeat the poem of the week in concert. 
Notes about the author, to be looked up and 
entered in the composition books: Mrs. He- 
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mans’ full name? When born? (Sept. 25, and other Puritans; the rights of Indians; the 
1793.) Where born? (Liverpool, England.) right to vote. 

Maiden name? (Browne.) Descent? (Fa- The exile; the winter journey to Massasoit; 


ther, Irish; mother, Austrian and Tuscan.) 
How educated ? (Largely by herself. She read 
extensively in German, Italian, Spanish and 
Portuguese.) First poems? (First volume 
published in 1808. Followed by translations 
and historical poems.) Best-known poem? 
(The ‘Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers.) 
GEOGRAPHY 

North America.—Locate twenty large cities 

to be found on this continent. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 
Roger Williams: Difference between him 


A Week With 


Monday 
MORNING EXERCISES 


Topic for Discussion. —A woman in a grocery 
store, one morning, complained to the propri- 
etor that the boxes of plums were not full. 
“Every box was full when they were placed 
there,” the grocer replied, “but there have been 
a good many boys and girls in here to leave 
orders on their way to school, and a number of 
them took a plum apiece when my back was 
turned, so they thought I could not see. I lose 
a great many dollars a year by such thieving.” 
How many pieces of candy in a pound? Sup- 
posing a hundred persons, one after another 
took a piece from the counter, what would the 
loss be to the proprietor? How many damson 
plums ina box? Supposing twenty boys took 
a plum apiece, what would the proprietor lose? 
Has one person any more right to steal from a 
storekeeper than another? Is it not just as 
much stealing to steal a piece of candy, as to 
snatch a diamond pin from the necktie of a 
passer-by ? 


ENGLISH 
Seat Work.—“The First Snowfall.” 
the first four stanzas to memory. 
Recitation.—Recite the stanzas of “The First 
Snowfall.” At what time of the day did the 
snow begin to fall? Why is the new-fallen 
snow called a “silence?” What is ermine? 
Why is the snow an “ermine too dear for an 
earl” to wear? What is meant by Carrara? 
What color is Carrara marble? Who is Chan- 
ticleer? Why is his crow muffled? 
. THE FIRST SNOWFALL 
The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 
Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 


Commit 


Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 

And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch-deep with pearl. 


the order to leave Massachusetts; settlement at 
Providence. 


Services of Williams; making the colony free 
for people like Mrs. Hutchinson; keeping the 
Narragansetts from the Pequot War. 


Locate Providence and Newport. 


ARITHMETIC 


Oral.—Review reading and writing of num- 
bers. 

Written.—Write five problems in cancella- 
tion. Exchange papers, and work. 


the Sixth Grade 


From sheds new-rocfed with Carrara 
Came chanticleer’s muffled crow, 

The stiff rails softened to swan’s down 
And still fluttered down the snow. 


I stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 

And the sudden flurries of snow-birds, 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 


I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 
Where a little headstone stood; 

How the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did robins the babes in the wood. 


Up spoke our little Mabel, 

Saying, “Father, who makes it snow?” 
And I told of the good All-father 

Who cares for us here below. 


Again I looked at the snowfall, 
And thought of the leaden sky 

That arched o’er our first great sorrow 
When that mound was heaped so high. 


I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from the clouds like snow, 

Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The scar that renewed our woe. 


Again to the child I whispered, 
“The snow that husheth all, 

Darling, the merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall!” 


Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed her, 
And she, kissing back, could not know 

That my kiss was given to her sister, 
Folded close under deepening snow. 


—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


GEOGRAPHY 
South America.—Location? Largely in what 
zone? Place a ruler along the western coast 
of South America, on the map; what part of 
North America is directly north? (The east- 
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ern coast of North America). How does the 
coast line of South America compare with that 
of North America? 

A large portion of South America is a great 
lowland. By what three large rivers and their 
tributaries is this lowland drained? What is 
a lowland? What are the three highlands of 
South America? (The Guiana and Brazilian 
Highlands on the east, and the Cordillera or 
Andes Mountains on the west.) How far does 
the Cordillera extend? 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 


Revolutionary War.—Causes of the Revolu- 
tion: Burke in his speech on “Conciliation” 
gives six causes—(1), Descent, from English, 
always lovers of liberty; (2), Form of govern- 
ment in the colonies—they had been making 
their own laws and: objected to interference; 
(3), Religion—in the northern colonies Protes- 
tants, averse to submitting to any opinion un- 
less it agreed with their own views; (4), Slav- 
ery in the southern colonies—as a consequence 
the free people valued their own liberty; (5), 
Education—most people could read and write; 
they knew their rights and could not be de- 
ceived; (6), Remoteness—3,000 miles from 
England, and months passed before commands 
from the mother country could be enforced. 


ARITHMETIC 
Oral.— 

1. Aman had $5.00. He bought a magazine 
for 50 cents. What per cent of his money had 
he left? 

2. What is the area of a six-inch cube? 

3. How many grains in 3 ounces, Troy 
weight? 

4. What will be the cost of digging a cellar 
9 feet square and 5 feet deep, at $1.25 a cubic 
yard? 


Written.— 

1. How long since the Pilgrims came to 
America (1620-1911) ? 

2. A man was born Dec. 1, 1856. How old 
is he to-day? 

3. George Washington was born Feb. 22, 
1732. He died Dec. 14, 1799. How old was he 
at the time of his death? 

4. Abraham Lincoln was born Feb. 12, 
1809. He died April 14, 1865. How old was 
he at the time of his death? 

5. Which lived to the greater age, Washing- 
ton or Lincoln? How much the greater age? 


Tuesday 


MORNING EXERCISES 


Topic for Discussion.—A policeman caught 
half-a-dozen boys playing craps on the street, 
and he-arrested them. Why should boys be 
arrested for playing craps? Why are there 
laws forbidding gambling? Is it gambling to 
pitch pennies? Is it gambling to play marbles 
for keeps? 
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ENGLISH 

Seat Work.—Commit stanzas four to eight 
of “The First Snowfall.” 

Recitation.—Recite the first eight stanzas 
of “The First Snowfall.” What and where is 
Auburn? What did the robins do for the 
babes in the wood? Who is the All-Father? 
Why does Lowell speak of God as the All- 
Father? Why is the sky called leaden? When 
is the sky leaden? 


GEOGRAPHY 


South America.—Wet and dry seasons, over 
the greater part of South America. What is 
meant by wet and dry seasons? How does 
South America differ in this respect from most 
of North America? 

The Atlantic slope of South America has 
heavy rainfall, due to easterly trade winds. 
When the winds approach the Pacific coast 
they are no longer moist. The land over which 
they blow are dry (the Desert of Atacama). 
South of the La Plata River westerly winds 
prevail and the Pacific slope is well watered, 
while the eastern slone is dry. 

Shape of South America? (Triangular.) 
Coast line regular except in the south and 
southwest, where it is bordered by islands and 
indented by fiords. Few harbors,—principal 
ones at Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Guayaquil, and 
the mouth of the La Plata. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 


Revolutionary War.— Other causes: (1) 
England thought that her colonies should 
make her rich. (2) England wished to govern 
her colonies as she pleased. (38) The. colonies 
objected to this wish. (4) The results of the 
French and Indian war—(a) because the 
French being driven from America the colonies 
no longer needed protection against a foreign 
enemy; (b) to pay the expenses of the French 
and Indian war England began to levy taxes 
on the colonies; (c) the officers in the Revolu- 
tion had gained experience in the French and 
Indian war. 


ARITHMETIC 

Oral.— 

1. What is the difference in weight between 
an ounce of silver and an ounce of salt? 

2. What per cent of your school day is one 
hour? 

3. What per cent of your school year is one 
week? 

4. If you had $1.25 and spent 25 per cent of 
it, how much would you have left? 

5. At 8 cents a foot, what will it cost to 
build a fence around a field 50 feet by 25 feet? 

Written.—Have each pupil get from a class- 
mate his exact age in years, months and days, 
and then find the date of his birth. Repeat with 
other pupils, under the oversight of the teacher, 
until each pupil has found the date of birth of 
five others. 
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Wednesday 


MORNING EXERCISES 

Topic for Discussion.—A boy stopping at a 
hotel with his father was. told that he could 
have no more candy. He. bought a:box in the 
hotel, and told the seller to have the amount it 
cost added to his father’s bill. Was it dishonest 
for him to get the candy, when his: own father 
had to pay for it? Is it dishonest to take small 
sums of money from your mother’s purse? Is 
it dishonest to, keep all or part of the change, 
after you have made a purchase for your 
mother at a shop or market? Is it dishonest to 
spend the money given you to carry to church 
or Sunday-school for candy or gum? 

ENGLISH 


Seat Work.—Commit to memory the rest of : 


“The First Snowfall.” 

Recitation.—Biography of James Russell 
Lowell. Outline: Born in Cambridge, Mass., 
Feb. 22, 1819. Son of a Boston clergyman. 
Was graduated from Harvard in 1838, studied 
law and was admitted to the bar in 1840; he 
never practised. “Vision of Sir Launfal,” with 
other poems, was published in 1848. His repu- 
tation was established on the publication of “A 
Fable for Critics” and “The Bigelow Papers.” 
Succeeded Longfellow as professor of modern 
languages at Harvard in 1855. Between 1857 
and 1873 he engaged in magazine work, and 
published the “Fireside Travels,” “Among My 
Books,” “My Study Windows,” and the “Com- 
memoration Ode.” Minister to Spain in 1877 
and to England in 1880. Died in Cambridge, 
Aug. 12, 1891. He had lost his first child, 
eighteen months old, in March, 1847. 


GEOGRAPHY 

South America.—How does South America 
compare in size with North America? (South 
America 7,000,000 square miles, North Amer- 
ica 8,000,000 square miles.) 

What waters border South America? (Car- 
ibbean Sea, Atlantic Ocean, Strait of Magellan, 
Pacific Ocean, Gulf of Guayaquil, Gulf of Pan- 
ama, Gulf of Darien.) 

Three important rivers? The Amazon, while 
shorter than the Mississippi and the Nile, is 
wider and deeper than either, and has far 
greater navigable surface. The Amazon Valley 
is largely a tropical jungle, called the Selvas. 
It contains the densest vegetation on the globe. 
The Plata flows thru the region called the Pam- 
pas. (The Pampas is a treeless plain.) The 
Orinoco River is navigable for a thousand 
miles. The name means “Serpent.” It drains 
the region known as the Llanos, where many 
cattle are raised. 

UNITED STATES HISTORY 


Revolutionary War.—The Stamp Act, 1765. 
Why passed? (England believed the colonies 
should pay for their own protection.) Who 
passed the Act? (Parliament.) What is Par- 
liament? To what does it correspond in our 
own Government? (Congress.) What were 
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the provisions of the Act? (That bills, notes, 

marriage certificates, legal documents, news- 

papers, almanacs, etc., should have stamps at- 

tached.) Is there anything in this country 

that has to be stamped? (Cigars, etc.) 
ARITHMETIC 

Oral.— 

1. In a school there are 500 pupils. One 
hundred have been quarantined from exposure 
to a contagious disease. What per cent are 
present? 

“2. Seventy-five per cent of the seating ca- 
pacity of a classroom is 36. What is the seat- 
ing capacity of the room? 

3. I bought an automobile for $4,500 and 
sold it for $4,000. What per cent did I lose? 
Written.— 

1. Just how long ago did Columbus discover 
America? 

2. Find the difference in time between the 
battle of Bunker Hill and the surrender of 
Cornwallis. 

3. What per cent of 2 bushels is 2 quarts? 

4. I bought apples at $3.25 a barrel, and 
sold them for $4.50 a barrel. What was the 
per cent of gain? 

5. Multiply 3 rds. 5 yds. 2 ft. 9 ins. by 8. 


Thursday 
MORNING EXERCISES 

Topic for Discussion.—Measuring with the 
eye: How high is the top of the teacher’s desk 
from the floor? How high is the schoolroom 
ceiling from the floor? How many inches long 
is your foot? Your hand? Your forefinger? 
How many inches long is an unsharpened lead 
pencil? How long is the hair of the girl nearest 
you? ete. 

ENGLISH 

Seat Work.—Select the words describing the 
snowfall. 

Recitation—Which part of the poem does 
each child like best, and why? Have the 
answer to the question written out, then discuss 
the various passages and reasons, in the class. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Argentina.—Latitude? Longitude? How 
bordered on the east? on the west? on the 
north? on the south? Size? (Twenty times 
as large as New York State.) Zone? Mountain 
systems? The country is largely a great plain, 
the southern portion of which is practically 
uninhabited. 

Rivers? (Parana and La Plata, fine, nav- 
igable rivers.) 

Climate? Mostly in temperate zone. 

Industries? Cattle-raising, beef and leather. 
Next to Australia most important wool-produc- 
ing country in the world. Farming—wheat is 
most important product. Manufacturing—con- 
siderable in the larger cities. 

Commerce? More railroads than in any 
other country of South America. Exports— 
wool, hides, wheat. Imports—cloth, ma- 
chinery, manufactured articles. 
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Cities? 
city in South America. 
that of New York City. 

People? Many immigrants from Europe. 
Larger proportion of full-blooded whites than 
anywhere else in South America. Government, 
republican. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 


Revolutionary War.—The Boston Massacre, 
1770—New taxes laid on colonies, on tea, 
paints, paper, glass, and red and white lead. 
Soldiers sent to Boston from England to help 
collect taxes. The soldiers insulted by Boston 
boys and men. One night a guard of soldiers 
fired into a crowd, killing three persons and 
wounding several others. The soldiers were ar- 
rested, tried, and two were punished. 


ARITHMETIC 


Buenos Ayres, the capital, largest 
Population one-fourth 


Oral.— 

1. Ten minutes is what per cent of an hour? 

2. What per cent of 3 yards is 1 foot? 

3. What is the cost of 4 bushels, 1 peck of 
apples at 10 cents a peck? 

4. What is the cost of 150 tons of coal at 
$5 a ton? 

Written. 

1. What per cent of a week is 6 hours? 

2. I-sold an automobile for $650 and lost 10 
per cent. What should I have had to sell it for 
to gain 15 per cent? 

3. Washington was inaugurated April 30, 
1789. How long was this before his death? 

4. How many days between Christmas and 
the Fourth of July? 

5. How many days between last Fourth of 
July and Thanksgiving, this year? 


Friday 
MORNING EXERCISES 

Topic for Discussion.—Calculating weight by 
lifting. (For this discussion, the teacher should 
have at hand some scales.) How heavy do you 
judge your geography to be? Your arithmetic? 
Your writing pad? Your hat? A blackboard 
eraser? Your jacknife? Have pupils make 
a list of the objects whose weight they guess, 
and then test the accuracy of their guesses by 
weighing the articles. 


ENGLISH 
Rewrite in prose form “The First Snowfall.” 


GEOGRAPHY 

Brazil.—Latitude? Longitude? Area, about 
the same as that of the United States. On 
what countries of South America does Brazil 
border? What is the only country on which it 
does not border? 

Surface? Eastern part a low highland; 
northern part a vast level plain covered with 
dense forests, the Selvas. Climate? Warm 
and moist. Large part of the country in the 
Torrid zone. Rainfall so heavy at times that 
the land is an immense swamp. 
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Industries? The highland north of Rio de 
Janeiro produces half the coffee of the world. 
Other products—sugar, cotton, and tapioca 
(the principal food of the people). The forests 
produce valuable timber, rubber and dye woods, 
Mining—gold and diamonds. 

Commerce? Exports—coffee and rubber. 
Imports—cotton, machinery, foodstuffs. 

Cities? Rio de Janeiro the capital, chief 
port; has fine harbor. 

People? Descendants from Portuguese, 
which is the language spoken. Many negroes. 
UNITED STATES HISTORY 

Revolutionary War.—The Boston tea party. 


ARITHMETIC 


Oral._— 

1. Mary was born in 1899. Helen is three 
years younger. What per cent of Mary’s age 
is Helen’s? 

2. John is 10 years old to-day, James is 50 
per cent younger. How old is James? 

3. How many days between election day and 
Thanksgiving, this year? 

4. How many days between Thanksgiving 
and Christmas? 

Written.— 

Write five problems relating to difference in 

time and exchange papers. 


An Ode to the Printing Press 


In a recent advertisement, written by Robert H. 
Davis, of Munsey’s Magazine, there appears a beautiful 
prose poem on the printing-press. It can be used most 
appropriately as a recitation for a grammar-school boy. 


I am the printing-press, born of the mother earth. 
My heart is of steel, my limbs are of iron, and my fin- 
gers are of brass. 

I sing the songs the world, the oratorios of history, 
the symphonies of all time. 

I am the voice of to-day, the herald of to-morrow. 
I weave into the warp of the past the woof of the fu- 
ture. I tell the stories of peace and war alike. 

I make the human heart beat with passion or ten- 
derness. I stir the pulse of nations, and make brave 
men do braver deeds, and soldiers die. 

I inspire the midnight toiler, weary at his loom, to 
lift his head again and gaze, with fearlessness, into 
the vast beyond, seeking the consolation of-a hope 
eternal. 

When I speak a myriad people listen to my voice. 
The Anglo-Saxon, the Celt, the Hun, the Slav, the 
Hindu, all comprehend me. 

I am the tireless clarion of the news. I cry your joys 
and sorrows every hour. I fill the dullard’s mind with 
thoughts uplifting. I am light, knowledge and power. 
I epitomize the conquests of mind over matter. 

I am the record of all things mankind has achieved. 
My offspring comes to you in the candle’s glow, amid 
the dim lamps of poverty, the splendor of riches; at 
sunrise, at high noon, and in the waning evening. 

I am the laughter and tears of the world, and I shall 


never die until all things return to the immutable dust. 
I am the printing-press. 





A Week’s Work in Arithmetic 


By SAMUEL P. ABELOW 


Interest for months and years at 6%, by the 
6% method. Review tables of United States 
money, linear and square measures. 

MONDAY 

Review: United States money; linear and 

Square measures. Interest on $1 at 6% for 1 


year is $.06; for 1 month is $.005. Develop the 
latter. 
$%? 


_Oral.—(1) How many cents in $4? 
$74? $164? $%? etc. 

(2) $% a pound, how many pounds can be 
bought for $16? for $4144? 

(3) Rods in % mile? ¥% mile? 

(4) At $% per box, how many boxes of 
candy will $1 buy? $16? 

(5) What is 334% of a yard? 

(6) Interest on $40 at 2% for 3 years? 

(7) Interest on $75 at 1% for % year? 

Written.—Solve by 6% method: 

(1) Interest on $220 at 6% for 2 years 2 
months? 

(2) Interest on $960 at 6% for 2 years 4 
months? 

(3) Interest on $880 at 6% for 3 years 3 
months? 

(4) Interest on $900 at 6% for 1 year 3 
months? 

TUESDAY 

Continue 6% method—years and months. 
Review linear table. 

Oral.—(1) Interest on $100 at 3% for 1 year 
6 months? 

(2) Interest on $300 at 2% for 1% years? 

(3) Interest on $9 at 1% for 1 year? 

(4) 80 rods is what part of a mile? 

What per cent of a mile? What decimal part 
of a mile? 

(5) Spent $60; had $180. What part of 
money spent? What per cent and decimal part 
spent? 

Written—By 6% method: 

(1) Interest on $385 at 6% for 3 years 8 
months? 

(2) Interest on $3,000 at 6% for 2 years 7 
months? 

(3), Interest on $364.75 at 6% for 2 years 5 
months? 

(4) Had 450 yards of muslin; sold 150 yards. 
What per cent sold? 

WEDNESDAY 

Oral.—(1) Interest on $40 for 3 months at 
6%? 

(2) Interest on $125 at 4% for 6 months? 

(3) Interest on $80 at 6% for 8 months? 

(4) \% is what per cent of %4? 

(5) % of a number is 20. Number? 

Written.—(1) Interest on $364.75 at 6% for 
3 years 2 months? 

(2) Interest on $265.80 at 6% for 2 years 
7 months? 


(3) A man paid $15 for borrowing $275. 
What per cent does the lender realize on his 
money? 

(4) What is % of an acre of land worth, if 
¥% of the same acre is worth $140? 

(5) What is the difference between 4 dozen 
dozen and half a dozen dozen? 

(6) Divide 11.3261 by 9. 

(7) Divide 86.43 by .96. 


THURSDAY 

Interest continued. Tables reviewed as above. 
Drill on multiplying by decimal fractions. 

Oral.—(1) % of 60 is what? 

(2) 50% of 60 is what? 

(3) %% of 60 is what? 

(4) .3831% of a number is 99. Number? 

(5) If $60 can buy 224 articles, how many 
articles at the same rate can be bought for 
$180? 

(6) If a train travels 200 miles in 5 hours, 
at the same rate how far will it travel in 15 
hours? 

(7) Interest on $85 at 2% for % year? 

Written.—(1) Interest on $496.75 at 6% for 
2 years 9 months? 

(2) Interest on $86.55 at 6% for 6 years 
1 month? 

(3) Interest on $623.12 at 6% for 4 years 
9 months? 

(4) Which is more and by how much, 4% 
of $183, or 50% of the same amount? 

(5) % of a square field is 4,800 square rods. 
What is the length of each side? 

(6) Express as decimals: 2514%, 18%%, 
210%. 

(7) .33% of a number is 260. Number? 


FRIDAY—TEST 


Oral.—(1) Interest on $950 at 2% for 1 yr.? 

(2) Interest on $99 at 1% for 3 years? 

(3) Interest on $175 at 4% for 2 years 3 
months? 

(4) .8714 of 240 equals what? 

(5) 62%4% of a number is 25. Number? 

(6) If 14 of a pound of coffee cost $.10, what 
will 6% lbs. cost? 

(7) $300 is what decimal of $600? 

Written.—(1) Interest on $600 at 6% for 2 
years 8 months? 

(2) Interest on $96.85 at 6% for 4 years 7 
months? 

(3) Divide 896.7 by .63. 

(4) Multiply 486 by .06%4. 

(5) Cost of a triangular piece of ground 
whose base is 246 rods and whose altitude is 
320 rods, at $70 per acre? 

(6) A man traveled 450 miles, which was % 
of the distance he had to cover. How many 
miles more did he have to walk to reach his 
destination? 





Inventions 


Improved Heating of Rooms 


(Letter in London Times from Dr. Percy Wilde.) 

It is a fallacy to compare methods of heating rooms 
by the simple application of the thermometer. Thus, 
given a room to be heated for 10 or 12 hours a day, 
the various methods of heating, in order of cheapness, 
will run as follows: (1) Hot water or steam radia- 
tors; (2) anthracite or closed coal stoves; (3) open 
coal fires; (4) gas stoves; (5) electric stoves. 

Both the first two methods depend upon heating the 
air of the room by convected heat from metal at a high 
temperature. This decomposes the air of the room and 
renders it prejudicial to health. The coal and gas fires 
give radiant heat, which warms the objects in the room, 
and only warm the air by the convected heat derived 
from them. This means that the air of the room is 
warmed by convected heat at a low temperature, which 
is alone sanitary. The fifth method, electric heating, 
is simply futile and has nothing to recommend it either 
on the score of efficiency, economy, or hygiene. 

The gas and the coal fires are not economical be- 
cause a current of cold air is passing thru the fire to 
the chimney or flue pipe, which not only carries away 
the heat, but prevents its proper radiation. The whole 
problem of heating resolves itself into this: (1) Get 
rid of the flue pipe or chimney; (2) condense all the 
fumes; (3) allow none to escape into the room. 


This is regarded as a scientific impossibilty. Yet I 
write in a room where this process has been working 


for many months. It is a large room, and the cost of 
heating by gas is 4d. (% cent) per hour. 


A CONDENSING GAS STOVE 


A week later the London Times published the fol- 
lowing description of the new room-heating device: 

“In the condensing gas stove referred to by Dr. 
Percy Wilde in his letter last week the fumes from 
the burnt gas rise into a flat, oblong tank, about 3 feet 
long, which forms the top of the stove. Thence they 
are conducted by four tubes, also about 3 feet long, 
down to a similar tank, which constitutes the base. 
This tank contains water and slaked lime, and the 
fumes, cooled by their circulation thru the apparatus 





and by contact with the water, pass round to meet the 
hot fumes in the flue behind the burners. The result 
is rapid condensation, with production of a vacuum, 
which causes the draft necessary to draw air into the 
fire. The water of condensation absorbs the carbonic 
acid, and, trickling down into the bottom tank, com- 
bines with the lime, forming carbonate of lime, which, 
being insoluble, is precipitated. As the slaked lime is 
used up, the carbonic acid combines with the carbonate 
of lime to form bicarbonate, which is soluble, and the 
solution, when its amount becomes excessive thru the 
constant additions of condensed water, is drawn off by 
a small tap. It is stated that 8 pounds of slaked lime 
will last five or six months before being dissolved with 
a fire consuming 8 or 10 cubic feet of gas an hour, and 
burning, say, 12 hours a day. Radiant heat is emitted 
from the burners, which are of the Bunsen type, heat- 
ing asbestos strings, thru a tale front, while the metal 
surfaces of the top tank and the pipes that lead to the 
bottom tank, the temperatures of which it is said do 
not exceed 100 deg. C., gently warm the air of the room 
by convection.” 


Commerce and Industry 


The United States Government owns and is operating 
a coal mine at Williston, N. D. It is said that in this 
mine all modern safety appliances are in use. Good 
wages are paid, and fuel is produced at a cost of $1.50 
aton. The fuel is used exclusively for the Government 
irrigation service. 


Minneapolis flour is to go East by lake. A new 
line of boats to carry it to Buffalo is known as the 
Flour City Line. The Western railroads withdrew the 
low flour rate which Eastern roads complained of, and 
now $292,000 in freight earnings will be lost by the 
roads. 


Russia is most poorly provided with roads of any 
European country. It has been called “a roadless 
land.” She has subsisted long in spite of it, because 
for five or six months of the year the sleighing is good. 
The Government will build 165,000 miles of good roads 
within ten years, by requiring local labor. It is esti- 
mated that half a week a year for every man and horse 


Bin Russia will provide the labor for the undertaking. 





Motor Sled of Grand Duke Cyril of Russia 


The steamship Olympic, the largest ocean steamer 
afloat, was struck by a British cruiser on Sept. 20. 
The boat was damaged severely, but her more than 


| 2,000 passengers were all removed in safety and landed 
/ on the English shore. 


The cost of sailing the Olympic from Southampton 
and back is $75,000. The passenger fares amounted 
to $325,000 on the first trip. 


At the recent convention of the American Manu- 
facturers’ Export Association, in New York, one of 
the speakers said: “In all the countries I visited 
the greatest trade growth is to come from those bor- 
dering on the Pacific Ocean. We are in the best posi- 
tion to go after this business, and it is there for the 
asking.” 
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The World We Live In 


Wireless messages were sent across the Pacific Ocean, 
from San Francisco to Japan, for the first time, on 
October 5. 


The Republic'of Portugal has been recognized by al! 
the great powers except Russia. 
recognized the Republic last June. 


The United States 


Obadiah Gardner, of Maine, has been appointed 
United States Senator, to fill the vacancy caused " the 
death ‘of Senator Frye. 


King George V, of England, and Queen Mary are 
expected to leave: England for India, to take part in the 
Durbar, about the middle of this month. They will 
travel on the new liner Medina, and will be escorted by 
four first-class cruisers. 


At the election held on September 22, the defeat of 
the Liberals and reciprocity in Canada was overwhelm- 
ing. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who has been at the head 
of the government for fifteen years, will retire to pri- 
vate life. Mr. Robert Laird Borden, of Nova Scotia, 
is the new Premier. 


Arthur, Duke of Connaught, the only surviving 
brother of the late King Edward of England, is the 
new Governor-General of Canada. He succeeds Earl 
Grey, who has occupied the position since 1904. 


San Francisco has a new million-dollar playhouse, 
the Cort theater. It has the most modern systems of 
lighting and ventilation, and it seats nearly two thou- 
sand people. 


Dr. W. H. Wiley, chief of the bureau of chemistry 
in the U. S. Department of Agriculture, was exonerated 
by President Taft of charges preferred by Secretary 
Wilson and approved by Attorney-General Wickersham. 

Dr. H. W. Wiley is now in control of the Bureau of 
Chemistry in the Department of Agriculture. A new 
solicitor is appointed to act under Dr. Wiley. It is be- 
lieved the country now will have no fear of favoritism 
toward unlawful products sold for food or medicine. 


Employees of the Illinois Central Railroad Company, 
and of what are known as the Harriman lines, stopped 
work on September 30th. It was their object to force 
their employers to recognize their organization and 
treat with the union leaders. 


Dr. Robert S. MacArthur, for forty-one years pastor 
of Calvary Baptist Church of New York City, resigned 
recently to become President of the World Alliance of 
the Baptist Church. During his pastorate two million 
dollars was collected for charity and missions. 


A statue of Charles Stewart Parnell, paid for by 
Irishmen in America, was unveiled in Dublin on Oc- 
tober 1st in the presence of 50,000 persons. John Red- 
mond, leader of the Irish Nationalists, made an ad- 
dress. The statue was designed by the late Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens. 

The French battleship Liberté was torn to pieces and 


totally destroyed by an explosion of her magazines, on 
September 25. Nearly two hundred officers and ma- 


rines lost their lives. The Liberté represented the 
French government at the Hudson-Fulton celebration in 
New York City. 


The governors of nineteen States met in their third 
annual conference, Sept. 12, at Spring Lake, N. J. 
They consulted on the duties of their office and what 
legislation they should ask for in their States. Insur- 
ance of workmen was the great subject. 


A huge reservoir containing a million gallons of 
crude molasses recently burst and inundated a part of 
the city of New Orleans. A third of a mile from the 
reservoir the molasses was ten inches deep in the 
streets. 


The first woman to enter the diplomatic service of 
any country is Miss Clotilde Luisi, who has been ap- 
pointed by the President of Uruguay as an attaché of 
the Uruguayan legation at Brussels, Belgium. Miss 
Luisi recently received a university degree of Doctor 
of Laws. 


On October 1st, Francisco I. Madero, Jr., was elected 
president of Mexico. He was the only candidate for 
the office, his opponent, Gen. Bernardo Reyes, having 
left the country three days before the election. 


On September 15 President Taft began his second 
national speaking tour. Hs first was made two years 
ago. 


Failure of the rice crop in the Philippines makes 
famine in the islands imminent. 


The concrete dam of the Bayless Pulp and Paper 
Company at Austin, Pa., gave way on September 30th. 
The released waters flooded the valley below, destroyed 
the village and killed between fifty and one hundred 
persons. The property loss is estimated at $5,000,000. 


The Krupp Works, at Essen, Germany, are making 
a steel alloy for vaults, safes, etc., which will be abso- 
lutely burglar-proof. The steel is so hard that ordi- 
nary tools will not touch it. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has found that high 
heels and hobble skirts are responsible for many acci- 
dents to women while getting on and off trains, and go- 
ing up and down stairways in stations. 


A new river four hundred miles long has been dis- 
covered near the Alaskan boundary of Canada. It is 
called the Black Crow River. 


The first general congress of American Indians met 
last month at Columbus, Ohio, opening on October 12. 
The purpose of the congress was to consider ways and 
means for opening fields of opportunity for the devel- 
opment and employment of all Indians, with the inten- 
tion of giving to that race all advantages for self-sup- 
port now enjoyed by the white race. : 


An electrical hotel is soon to be built in Paris. No 
servants will be employed in any work which can be 
done with electrical, devices. Tables will be- served 
without the aid of waiters. 
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Italy and Turkey Compared. (From the New York 


Italy and Turkey 


possession. There is 
The papers have been full of black headlines about irrigated to be of any 
the new war declared by Italy on the Turks. The gist 
of the difficulty between Italy and Turkey seems to be 
that Italy considers this a propitious time to take Trip- 
oli. She has the ships to do it. They have cost her 


a good deal, and probably she feels that they ought to buys a lawsuit. 
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Tripoli is not a very valuable 
land back of it, but it must be 
value, and there are Arab tribes 


that must be pacified before Italian agriculture can 
make any considerable experiment in Africa, 
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Map of Northern Africa, Showing the Location of Tripoli. 
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If nothing comes of this assault on Tripoli except 
that Tripoli will quickly change hands, the headlines 
will promptly fade back into ordinary type, but Tur- 
key, tho very weak on the water, is pretty strong in 
military land forces, and if the neighbors, roused by 
Italy, get to pulling feathers out of her tail, there may 
be serious fighting and entanglement of other powers. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


Italy’s demand of Turkey that she be protectorate 
over Tripoli was not acceded to by Turkey, and on 
September 29th Italy declared war. 


Recent Deaths 

Rear-Admiral Winfield Scott Schley, U. S. N., re- 
tired, died in New York City, on October 2nd, at the 
age of seventy-one years. Admiral Schley was gradu- 
ated from Annapolis in 1860, and took part in many 
engagements during the Civil War. During the war 
with Spain he was in command at the Battle of Santi- 
ago, on July 3, 1898, when the Spanish fleet under 
Admiral Cervera was destroyed. 
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Mr. William E. Curtis, the well-known, journalist, 
died in Philadelphia*on October 5, at the age of sixty- 
one years. 


Mr. Benjamin F. Hamilton, said to have been the 
first merchant to employ women clerks in his store, died 
in Maine a few weeks ago. At its inception, in 1855, 
the plan created a sensation. It was not long, however, 
before the new departure spread over the entire 
country. 


House of Representatives Increased 

The reapportionment bill has been passed. It is 
based on the recent census, and will make the number 
of Representatives 433, instead of 391. Two more 
will be added when Arizona and New Mexico are ad- 
mitted as States. 

This allows one member for every 211,877 of popu- 
lation. The forty-two new members will add about 
$400,000 to the expense of running the Government. 

The increase will go into effect with the next Con- 


High School Students 
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FRENCH POSSESSIONS 


From an inquiry sent out by 
the Bureau of Education about 
two year's ago, opportunity was 
given to report the economic 
status of public high-school stu- 
dents. The first twenty-five 
students, taken alphabetically 
from the freshman class, were 
reported by 1,473 schools under 
the following heads: (1) Whose 
fathers are professional men; 
(2) Whose fathers operate farm 
worth over $5,000; (3) Whose 
fathers operate farm worth less 
than $5,000; (4) whose fathers 
make $2,000 or more per year 
in trade or commerce; (5) 
Whose fathers make between 
$1,000 and $2,000 in trade or 
commerce; (6) Whose fathers 
are skilled artisans making $750 
a year or more; (7) Whose fa- 
thers are unskilled laborers. 
The table which follows indi- 
cates the distribution of stu- 
dents among. these _ several 
groups: 

Per Cent 
1. Whose fathers are profes- 
sional men 10 
2. Whose fathers operate 
farm worth over $5,000 
3. Whose fathers operate 
farm‘ worth less than 
$5,000 
. Whose fathers make 
$2,000 or more per year 
in trade or commerce. 
. Whose fathers make be- 
tween $1,000 and $2,000 
in trade or commerce.. 
. Whose fathers are skilled 


OCEAN«a 











Map of Africa, Showing the Locations of the British, the German, and the 
French Possessions 


artisans making $750 a 
year or more 

. Whose fathers are un- 
skilled laborers 
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Notes of Educational Progress 


There are 1,285 cities in this country which have or- 
ganized systems of public schools under superintend- 
ents. 


The second annual session of the Illinois Boys’ State 
Fair School was held at Springfield, Sept. 30 to Oct. 6. 
Two boys were admitted from each county and eight- 
een from Cook County, making a total of 220 boys. 

The aim of the school is “to offer a well-selected body 
of young men between the ages of fourteen and twenty 
years, inclusive, the means for systematic observation 
and study, under the direction of competent instructors, 
of the great agricultural, mechanical and educational 
exhibits of the State Fair.” 


Fire Day was celebrated in Chicago and Illinois by 
instructing the school children regarding the use of 
gas, gasoline, and matches. It was the anniversary of 
the great fire of 1871, and the Chicago Association of 
Commerce took this as the date for a movement to re- 
duce fire losses, by instructing children and showing 
how premiums may be reduced and fire accidents made 
less disastrous. 


A large biscuit firm in Germany, according to the 
Bakers’ Weekly, got up some cracker lunch boxes for 
children. The paper box contained six delicious crack- 
ers with marmalade filling, and there was an empty 
compartment large enough for an apple or a couple of 
plums. 


The public schools of Chicago have “honor squads.” 
It is the duty of the honor squad to raise and lower the 
flag each school day, with appropriate ceremonies. 


A Parisian banker, Albert Kahn, has established a 
fund to enable a number of American teachers to visit 
foreign countries, “to broaden their knowledge of lan- 
guages, to widen their acquaintance and sympathies, in 
order that they might come back to their several posts 
of duty with new strength and new inspiration.” Mr. 
Kahn has established similar funds for teachers in 
France, Germany, England, and Japan. 


Two sets of prizes are offered to pupils under the 
auspices of The American School Peace League, known 
as the Seabury prizes. They are offered for the best 
essay on the following subjects: 1. “The Opportunity 
and Duty of the Schools in the International Peace 
Movement,” open to seniors in the normal schools of the 
United States; 2. “The Significance of the Two Hague 
Peace Conferences,” open to seniors in the secondary 
schools of the United States. Three prizes of seventy- 


five, fifty, and twenty-five dollars will be given for the 
three best essays in both sets. The contest is open to 


pupils of secondary and normal schools in all coun- 
tries. The contest closes March 1, 1912. 


The Kansas City board of health is working for sani- 
tary restaurants. The kitchens in hotels, cafés and 
lunchrooms are inspected regularly, and once a month 
a list is to be published classifying the restaurants as 
excellent, good, fair, or bad. Cleanliness, ventilation, 
freedom from insects and sanitary plumbing are the 
criteria of excellence. 
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The President’s Cabinet 

Secretary of State, Philander C. Knox, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Secretary of the Treasury, Franklin MacVeagh, of 
Illinois. 

Secretary of War, Henry L. Stimson, of New York. 

Attorney General, George W. Wickersham, of New 
York. 

Postmaster General, Frank H. Hitchcock, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Secretary of the Navy, George von L. Meyer, oi 
Massachusetts. 

Secretary of the Interior, Walter L. Fisher, of IIli- 
nois, 

Secretary of Agriculture, James Wilson, of Iowa. 

Secretary of Commerce and Labor, Charles Nagel, 
of Missouri. 

The salary of each is $12,000. 


Competition or Trusts ? 


George W. Perkins has startled the country with 
these questions and answers: 

What has given us the sweatshops? Competition. 

What has given us child labor? Competition. 

What throws labor out of employment? Competition. 

What causes low wages? Competition. 

What brings panic and failure? Competition. 

And what is our Congress at this moment calling 
loudly on our attorney-general to enforce, even to. the 
door of the jail? Competition. 

Under the trusts prices have gone up, wages have 
gone down, men are out of work, and other troubles 
have arisen. But what Mr. Perkins blames competi- 
tion for are surely made by the competing of makers 
and dealers, not in trusts. At least these things have 
grown worse under competition: the sweatshop, child 
labor, unemployment, low wages, panics, and failures. 
Now who shall say what is best? 


Teaching Farming to Soldiers 


Practical and theoretical farming is being taught the 
German soldiers during their years of service, accord- 
ing to a dispatch in the Chicago Inter Ocean. 

“Many of the soldiers,” says the report, “even those 
from the cities, become so interested that when they 
have finished their term they take advantage of a law 
passed some years ago by which they are enabled to 
purchase small plots of land by the payment in ready 
money of a quarter of its value. In this way it is 
hoped to stem the rush of people from the agricultural 
districts to the cities, which has caused so much anx- 
iety to the authorities of recent years.” 








Try Murine Eye Remedy 
a 


If you have Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or 
Granulated Eyelids. Murine Doesn’t Smart— 
Soothes ~~ ain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye Books 


and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 
An Eye Tonic Good for All Eyes that Need Care 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 





Folk Dances and Games 


2. Same reversed, right fists revolving in- 
The Cobbler Dance ward around left. 


DANISH FOLK DANCE 3. “Pulling the thread.” Jerk elbows vig- 

Position: Two rows, partners facing each orously backward, twice, in imitation of the 
other. Hands are clenched, as if holding a _ cobbler. 
thread tightly, in front of breast. 4. Clap hands, three times. 

shee PART I. Repeat 1 to 4. 

1. “Winding the thread.” Turn forearms PART II 
quickly, right fists revolving outward around y 
the left. Partners dance around in polka step. 








NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS 


RICHARDS’ PRIMARY SPELLER 
Based on phonetic method. Work of first four grades........... 25 cents 


HALIBURTON PRIMER 
A charming book of child life, beautifully illustrated 30 cents 


WALSH’S INTRODUCTORY ALGEBRA 
For grammar grades. New in plan and method...............50 cents 


AREY, BRYANT, CLENDENIN AND MORREY’S PHYSIOGRAPHY 
A teachable book of scientific accuracy $1.25 


STEVENSON’S TREASURE ISLAND 
With notes, glossary and topics for essays 40 cents . 


WATSON AND WHITE’S ARITHMETICS........35 cents and 60 cents 
A new two-book course suited to modern courses. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 











In auswering advertisements please mention ‘‘The School Journal.’ 
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Notes of New Books 


If there is one book above another that every 
country teacher in the United States ought to read 
this winter it is “The Corn Lady,” by Jessie Field. 
It is so full of what a country teacher can do, if she 
will, that it almost makes the reader wish to leave 
everything else and be a country school teacher. And 
every other teacher ought to read the book for its in- 
spirational influence, and every other mother ought to 
read 1t, yes, and every father—yes, and everybody else. 
It is good reading, and it can be read thru in an hour. 
Price, 50 cents. (A. Flanagan Co., Chicago.) 


In “Hero Folk of Ancient Britain,” Sara E. Wiltse 
has attempted to reproduce three stories of ancient 
Britain,—Jack the Giant Killer, Tom Thumb, and Jack 
and the Beanstalk,—mainly in the language handed 
down to us from Anglo-Saxon progenitors.. The lads 
who served their neighbors and loved their kings are 
thus given back to the children of the twentieth cen- 
tury by simply taking a new viewpoint, which we think 
is a better one. The artist and editor have worked to- 
gether to make exact both the language and the pic- 
tures representing arms, dress, and domestic architec- 
ture of the times of Arthur and Alfred. Price, 45 
cents. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


“The Eleanor Smith Music Course—Alternate Book 
Two,” by Eleanor Smith. The general thought under- 
lying the plan of this book is that children learn to sing 
by singing. It is intended for use in schools where a 
variety of rote songs and a large amount of imitative 
singing in connection with sight reading is desired. 
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Price, 30 cents. (American Book Co., New York.) 

“Plane Geometry,” by C. A. Hart and Daniel D. Feld- 
man, is the outgrowth of an experience of many years 
in the teaching of mathematics in secondary schools. 
The subject is correlated with arithmetic, number con- 
cepts being developed in connection with areas, as well 
as in other portions of the book. The indirect method 
of proof is consistently applied. The method used is 
convincing and clear. The mechanical arrangement is 
such as to give the student every possible aid in com- 
prehending the subject matter. Price, 80 cents. (Amer- 
ican Book Co., New York.) 


“The Standard Short Course for Evening Schools,” 
by William Estabrook Chancellor, is a systematic course 
of practical, elementary lessons in English, including 
reading, language, and spelling, in arithmetic, in civil 
government, in physiology, for students in evening 
schools, especially the foreign-born and the adult be- 
ginners. All the materials necessary for such instruc- 
tion are here provided. Difficulties are reduced to a 
minimum, and progress is sure. Price, 50 cents. 
(American Book Co., New York.) 


“Elementary English,” by Lillian G. Kimball, is de- 
signed for use in grades four to eight inclusive. It 
makes a continual demand upon the child’s powers. It 
requires him to take the initiative, thus helping him 
to become self-reliant and free. The pupil is led to a 
discovery of forms and principles, and then required 
to make conscious application of them in his own writ- 
ing and speech. Prices, 40 and 60 cents. (American 
Book Co., New York.) 

' (Continued on Page 40) 
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Everybody connected with Free Text Book School 
Boards should carefully look into the merits of the 


“Holden System for Preserving 


The late Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, said enthusiastically 
should be incorporated in the management of all 
Free Text Book Schools.” 
part—lost money over Io years in supplying pure leatherette book covers at 
ONE PRICE to all schools boards—large cities or country school districts. 
The rules of this System are so very simple and effective— No School Director 
We now it saves 50% of the outlay for Text Books. 


‘Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Books ” 


—It’s splendid and 


We have done our 


Springfield, Mass. 
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The kind of graduates that can step out 
of a business school into a new position and 
make good, are the kind that build up the 
reputations of successful schools. With the 
new Smith Premier Model 10, where prac- 
tically every operation is controlled from 
the straight line key-for-every-character 
keyboard, the work of writing is done solely 
by the hands—the mind is free for brain 
work. That is why business schools where 
the new Model 10 Smith Premier is used 
are graduating operators whose high average 
of efficiency builds up the reputations of 
those schools. 








The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Inc. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Model C 
Balopticon 


ILLUMINATIVE EDUCATION 


No matter what the age of your pupils may be, the most 
effective method of producing lasting impressions, is with the aid 


Bausch Lomb 


Balopticon, 


There is scarcely a subject in which it cannot be used to the 
greatest advantage. Our Balopticons are noted for their optical 
and mechanical efficiency. They are adapted for ordinary lan- 
tern slides and for the projection of post cards, photographs and 
prints in their natural color. 


Our Model C Balopticon (illustrated) is now priced a 
$25.00 and the opaque attachment is priced at $30.00 
Write for descriptive circular 9 D. 


Our name, backed by our half a contany od of experience, is on 
all our products—lenses, microscopes, field glasses, projection 
apparatus, engineering and other scientific instruments. 


Wissaal 3 lomb Optical ©. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 








Thorndike’s 
Exercises in Arithmetic 


Five'books covering the work of the first five years of school 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
Prof. of Educational Psychology in Teachers College 
Columbia University 


A Radical Departure 


IN THE 


Teaching of Arithmetic 


The pupil writes the answer to a printed 
example in the book itself. 

The eye-strain of copying figures is elim- 
inated. 

The pupil does one and one half to four 
times as much work as he could do in the 
same time if he had to copy the figures. 

Cost little more than that of the mere paper 
which the pupil would use to do an equal 
number of examples. 

Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
Pupil’s Edition, 10c each. Teacher’s Edition, 15c each. 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














Blackboards 
School Supplies 


“BE Send today for 120 P. 

Catalog XI. A com- 
plete directory of Everything for 
the Schoolroom. 


AMERICAN STEEL 


SANITARY DESKS 


ELECTRICALLY WELDED 


Superintendents and Boards of Education 
write for Free Descriptive Booklet A-6. 


Our Steel Desks represent the latest develop- 
ments in Sanitary School Fur- 
niture embodying the best 
principles of construction 
and highest efficiency, as 
a result of inventions and 
methods of organization 
of the foremostcompany 

Spear devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of 
Public Seating and kindred lines. 
































American Seating Company 
218 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURG 
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Notes of New Books 
(Continued from page. 38) 


“Yellow. Star,” by Elaine Goodale Eastman.—Mrs. 
Eastman uses her knowledge of Indian life and char- 
acter to write an interesting story of an Indian girl, 
“Yellow Star,” or Stella, an unknown waif, found alive 
in the arms of its dead mother after the wiping out of 
the Indians at Wounded Knee. Yellow Star becomes 
one of the most popular girls in the village, leading all 
in scholarship, quickness, grace and resourcefulness. 
After completing her course at the Academy, she goes 
back to her own people, as a field matron for the Gov- 
ernment. Price, $1.25. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin wrote her study of child- 
hood in “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” This season 
she has given us a book of motherhood, equally well 
written and enjoyable, in “Mother Carey’s Chickens.” 
Readers of all ages will love Mother Carey and sympa- 
thize in the trials and rejoice in the victories of the 
interesting Carey brood. Price, $1.25 net. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston.) 


“Firebrands,” by Frank E. Martin and George M. 
Davis, has been written for the purpose of teaching 
children how to avoid setting a fire, how to extinguish 
one, and tells how a fire was started, how it should 


November, 1911 


“Nibbles-Poppelty-Poppett,” by Edith B. Davidson, 
is the story of a mouse. Nibbles is “a nice, plump lit- 
tle mouse, with bright black eyes, and a silky coat of 
gray fur.” The story of his adventures, illustrated as 
it is so delightfully, is sure to please the little folks for 
whom the book is intended. Price, 75 cents. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston.) 


“Within the Silver Moon,” by Madge A. Bigham, 
is a modern fairy tale, relating the wonderful experi- 
ences in the moon of little Elizabeth Jane, helper to the 
matron at a big Orphans’ Home. The author’s charm- 
ing, lively account of the extraordinary events which 
took place will delight children. Price, $1.25. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston.) 


In “Tiny Hare and His Friends” Anne Sykes has 
caught the viewpoint of children, and these tales of at- 
tractive little creatures like baby rabbits, kittens, pup- 
pies, etc., will cause merriment and awaken lively in- 
terest among the fortunate children who will hear of 
them. Tiny Hare, Bumble Puppy and Son Cat will be 
taken warmly to the hearts of the little folk. Price, 
$1.00. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


“A Chevalier of Old France” is “The Song of Ro- 
land,” translated from the Old French, by John Har- 
rington Cox. The thrilling story of the valor of Roland 
and Oliver, the treachery of Guenelon, and the aveng- 
ing might of Charlemagne will never grow old, and one 


have been avoided, and how it was put out. The book 
is a good example of the fact that the best instruction 
is accomplished by indirection. Price, $1.25. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston.) 


Lae 


gets from this translation the atmosphere and the very 
soul of the Age of Chivalry. Price, $1.25. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston.) 
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q THE WENTWORTH-SMITH 
ARITHMETICS 


BY GEORGE WENTWORTH AND DAVID EUGENE SMITH 


ep 
aa: apn Bae 


PRACTICAL IN METHOD TOPICAL IN ARRANGEMENT 


They combine the best of the old with the best of the new. 
They represent sound scholarship. 

They eliminate the obsolete. 

They present the latest genuine applications. 

They are models of bookmaking. 
They stand for sound, honest, 


INTERESTING IN PROBLEMS 


Three Book Series: 
Book I (Grades III and IV). .$0.35 
300k II (Grades V and VI).. .40 
Book III (Grades VIL and VIII)  .45 for Grades 
Oral Arithmetic 35 


arithmetic. 
SATISFACTORY AND SAFE 


practical 


Two Book Series: 
300k I (as listed in other series) $0.35 
Complete Arithmetic (primarily 
V-VIIT  inclu- 


A thorough drill in the application of the fundamental operations of arithmetic to prac- 
tical life, arranged in four chapters suited to the last four years of elementary schools. 


fa] GINN AND COMPANY 


ie E <=a| DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
«4a 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘The School Journal.” 
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FIFTY FAMOUS FABLES 


Edited by LIDA BROWN McMURRY, Primary Critic Teacher, Illinois State Normal College 


This book, which is the twenty-second volume of our GRrapep CLAssic SERIES, contains a delightiui 


group of fables selected for second grade reading, 
grade may be supposed to appreciate, and would be better for knowing. 
the classification of the fables according to the moral lessons they convey. 





S. J. 





B. F. Jounson Pusrisuinc Co., Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: Please send me circulars relating to your Graded Classics Series; 
also a copy of Fifty Famous Fables, for which I enclose 25 cents. 








inculcating moral 


lessons such as children in that 


A unique feature of the book is 


The price is 30 cents 


but you need send only a 
quarter for a sample copy. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ATLANTA 


RICHMOND 


DALLAS 





Common School Hymns: Solitude. 7s. 


14. 1. Soft - ly 
2. Soon for us 


now the 
the 


light of day Fades up - 
light of day Shall for 


> 


our sight a - 
- er pass a 














la - bor 


sor - TOW Take us, Lord, to 


: { ua 
Lord, we would oom - mune with Thee. 


dwell with Thee. 
































SOME OF LIPPINCOTT’S NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 


Recently Published or Soon to Be 





PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


By J. W. SEWELL 


Superintendent of Grammar Grades in 
the Public Schools of Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

This text-book provides work in gram- 
mar and composition for seventh and 
eighth grades. The lessons are pre- 
sented in groups of five each; two are 
devoted to grammar and three to com- 

position—oral and written. 
Complete Book - - - $ .65 
Seventh Grade Book - 35 
Eighth Grade Book - 85 





A First-Class Supplementary Reader 


Our Animal Friends and Helpers 


Volume Three, 
Home Life in all Lands Series 
By CHARLES MORRIS 

This book covers an important field 
in a most entertaining and instructive 
manner, giving full, definite, and correct 
information concerning the various 
domestic animals in every part of the 


world. 
Profusely Illustrated. 
List Price, $°.60 





PRODUCTIVE FARMING 


By Pror. K. C. DAVIS, 
of Rutgers College. 


The author has had many years of 
practical experience investigating farm- 
ing problems in various parts of the 
country. In addition to this, knowing 
through his class work the needs of the 
students, he has been able to produce 
one of the most practicable and teach- 
able text-books on this subject. 


Illustrated with over 300 cuts 
in the text. 








; PUBLISHERS J. 


B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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A Happening 
of Interest in 
the Map and 
Globe World 


Namely, the bringing  to- 
gether in one volume descrip- 
tions of the world’s choicest 
map, globe and atlas publica- 
tions—a reference for which 
superintendents and _ teachers 
have long been waiting. 

In this book —our 


MAP AND GLOBE 
CATALOG— 


teachers and students will find 
not only what they are seeking, 
but descriptive matter and illus- 
trations so carefully and truth- 
fully presented that choice may 
be made with both pleasure and 
profit. In 


The ;Rand ‘McNally Collection 
of Maps and Globes 


we would call your attention to 


THE COLUMBIA SERIES OF SCHOOL 
WALL MAPS 
THE PHYSICAL SERIES 
THE FOSTER HISTORICAL MAPS 


new 


Consider also our general 
stock ranging in maps from 
Relief to Language Maps, and 
in globes, from Celestial to the 
Jones Model of the Deep Sea. 

Of foreign publications, we 
import the best, anything you 
desire, and hold the exclusive 
agency for the celebrated 

KIEPERT MAPS 
Published by Deitrich Reimer of Germany 


AND THE STANFORD MAPS 
By Edward Stanford, London, Eng., Geog- 


rapher to the King 

In purchasing, do not forget 
that we have unequaled facili- 
ties for obtaining and applying 
the latest geographical returns 
from the world over, and that 
our school maps _ undergo 
yearly and exhaustive revisions 
possible only where map work 
is done on a very large scale. 


Write for Catalog. 


RAND McNALLY 
& COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Harvest Hymn 
Once more the liberal year 
laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems 
of gold: 
Once more with harvest song 
and shout 
Is nature’s bloodless triumph 
told. 


Our common mother rests and 
sings 
Like Ruth among her gar- 
nered sheaves; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 
Her brow is bright with au- 
tumn leaves. 


Oh, favors eld, yet ever new! 
Oh, blessings with the sun- 
shine sent! 
The bounty over-runs our due, 
The fulness shames our dis- 
content. 


We shut our eyes, the flowers 
bloom on; 
We murmur, but the corn ears 
fill; 
We choose the shadow, but the 
sun 
That casts it shines behind us 
still. 


God gives us with our iugged 
soil 
The power to make it Eden 
fair, 
And richer fruit to crown our 
toil 
Than summer-wedded islands 
bear. 


Who murmurs at his lot to-day? 
Who scorns his native fruit 
and bloom, 
Or sighs for dainties far away, 
Besides the bounteous board 
of home? 


And by these altars wreathed 
with flowers, 


again 
Thanksgiving for the golden 

hours, 
‘The early and the latter rain. 





—WHITTIER. 








And fields of fruits, awake | 


Why Contagious Diseases 
Are So Quickly Transmitted 


In Schoolrooms 


Fi, DUCATORS are rapidly coming to a 
realization of the fact that “dust” is 
the principal cause of disease transmission 
among school-children. The floors in school- 
rooms are bare, and when large numbers 
of pupils are assembled the constant motion 
of feet produces a continuous circulation of 
dust. rom tests made with dust collected 
from schoolrooms and other places of public 
assembly, it has been found that with the 
dust were uncountable myriads of disease 
germs—bacilli of ‘Tuberculosis, Typhoid 
Fever, Diphtheria, Pneumonia and other 
dangerous diseases. 

To do away with this menace, to avoid 
the dangers of dust-poisoning, it is not only 
necessary to provide a system of ample 
ventilation, but also to treat the wood 
|floors in such a way that dust and germs 
|cannot pollute the atmosphere. 


| 
| 





tive. By keeping the floors at a proper 
degree of moisture the dressing catches and 
holds every particle of dust and every germ 
coming in contact with it. Tests have been 
conducted to determine the quantity of dust 
jand number of organisms which would set- 
|tle on a given surface. Results prove that 
the dust frem floors treated with Standard 

Floor Dressing is twelve times greater in 
|weight than that collected from untreated 
|floors. The inference is obvious—the bal- 

ance of disease-laden dust in the rooms 

with untreated floors was _ circulating 
through the air, because even after — 
on the floor every current of air woul 
disturb it and start it afloat again. An- 
other test proved that dust once settled 
upon a floor treated with Standard Floor 

Dressing remained there, and a bacteriologi- 

cal examination demonstrated that 97 

per cent. of all the disease-germs caught 

with the dust were destroyed outright. 
Standard Floor Dressing also prevents 
the wood from splintering and cracking. 
While Standard Floor Dressing is not 
intended for use in the home, it is intended 
for use in public buildings of every de- 
scription. 
It is sold in convenient form by dealers 
in every locality, and may be had in full 
barrels, half-barrels, one-gallon and five- 
gallon cans. 
| Three or four treatments a year give 
|best results, and when spread with the 
|patent Standard Oiler may be used very 
|economically. 
_ In order to convince those who are really 
|interested, we are making an extraordinary 
joffer. Select one floor or corridor in any 
building under your supervision, and we 
‘will dress that floor with Standard Floor 
| Dressing AT OUR OWN EXPENSE. 
To localities far removed 
from our agencies, we will send 
| free sample with full direc- 
tions for applying. 

| Write for our book, “Dust 
and Its Dangers,” and for tes- 
timonials and reports. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
(incorporated) 
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Where is the true man’s father-| @}" aN! 


roe A uD h vy 
Is it where he by chance is born?| (\\ EY, ty e ecret \V 
Doth not the yearning spirit! (J)\ CZ/[/A-WX : : Vy 
. = rn Fair faces, like flowers, gladden the 
— | “aye worid.—Nothing so well insures a clean, 
In such scant borders to be) WN A 6s spotless complexion as pure 
spanned? | AM cl . blood; nothing can impart 
Oh, yes! his fatherland must be| (JN 2 such a blush rose-bloom as a 
i \\ brisk circulation; nothing 
AK can make the eyes so bright, 
i \ the hair so glossy, the steps 
AN so elastic, as a nervous system 
that fails in none of its intricate 
and important functions. 





As the blue heaven, wide and 
free! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Is it alone where freedom is, 
Where God is God and man is | 
man? 
Why are so many women hysterical, 
fretful, headachy, depressed, tired, 
| worn-feeling and worn-looking? How 
For the soul’s love of home than can such be beautiful whatever their 
this? : natural charm may be? 


Oh, yes! his fatherland must be | 


As the blue heaven, wide and| j 
free! | AN i Va 
Where’er a human heart doth | \\\ 
wear, 
Joy’s myrtle-wreath or sorrow’s | ’ 
gyves, | Oy : 


Where’er a human spirit strives 


After a life more true and fair, taken at proper times and in proper doses have done wonders 
There is the true man’s birth- in making women of today really as they ought to be. Under 
| the influence of Beecham’s Pills they exhibit a freshness, a 
as . bloom, a fullness of charm such as no other means can bring 
His is a world-wide fatherland! about; and so well is this ‘‘open secret’? understood by some 
of the most charming that the first thing that they fly to at 
the earliest symptoms of pallor or pimples is the ever handy 
box of Beecham’s Pills, for they have learned from glad 
Where’er one man may help an- experience that it is the quickest, surest and easiest way to 
other— . 


Thank God, for such a birth-| ; Insure A Good Complexion 


right, brother— 


That spot of earth is thine and Every woman who values good health should read 
the special instructions with every box of pills. 


Doth he not claim a_ broader 
span 


place grand, 


Where’er a single slave doth 
pine, 


mine! 

i n’ irth- erywh: in boxes, 10c. and 25c. If your dealer should not 

pane 2 Se Se nS oan y <ee alan Ae Tiesuns Beecham, 365 Canal St., N. Y. 
place grand, 

His is a world-wide fatherland! 


—LOWELL. 











Civil War Pictures: Brownsville, Texas, on the left bank of the Rio Grande, opposite Matamoras, Mexico, in November, 1863, when 
the town was captured from the Confederates by General Banks. 
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Does it Pay 


In answer to the question, 


“Does an Education Pay?” a 
recent article in Success puts it 
in this forcible manner: “Does 
it pay to learn to make life a 
glory instead of a grind? Does 


it pay to open a little wider the 


door of narrow life? Does it 
pay to add power to the lens 
of the microscope or telescope? 


Does it pay to know how to take 
the dry, dreary drudgery out of 
life? Does it pay to taste the 
exhilaration of feeling one’s 
powers unfold? Does it pay to 
push one’s horizon farther out 
in order to get a wider outlook 
or clearer vision?”—Pennsylva- 
nia School Journal. 


An English Author 
Wrote: 


“No shade, no shine, no fruit 


Used in a great majority of no flowers ho, Teaves-Nove 


the public schools of the add no freedom from eatarrh, 


which is = a during 

° this month that it becomes con- 
United States. stantly troublesome. There is 
abundant proof that catarrh is 
‘. , a constitutional disease. It is 
Backed by a half-century’s reputation and success. related to scrofula and consump- 


tion, being one of the wasting 


: diseases. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Caretully designed for each grade of school and has hacia Sina what is capable 
of eradicating scrofula, com- 

college work. ore made, thoroughly tested Side carer tuietee’ aed saben 
aranteed. in time prevents consumption. 

and fully gu We cannot see how any sufferer 
. | can put off taking this medicine, 
At All Stationers. in view of the widely published 
record of its radical and perma- 
nent cures. It is undoubtedly 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co., Sanen's Greatest Medicine for 
ascii ht 95 John St., New York peice s Greatest Disease — 




















Patent Butter Box 


There has been patented in 
Australia and New Zealand a 
collapsible butter box of a neat, 
durable, and labor-saving order. 


Something New in Drawing Studies lg aM of Resp 


A Graded Course in Mechanical Drawing | Pit, '*,'s, te, Hentest box on 


| The four sides of 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS ithe box, of equal measure- 


Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM | 
These drawings have been planned especially torthe busy teacher. They offer a prac- ments, are grooved and fitted 


| tical means of presenting to the class a series of mechanical drawings which develop the into grooved corners, eight nails 
idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate measuring, neatness and good arrange- | : 4 j 
nog No models | or solids are needed — wd objects are such an cap be made with few | being sufficient to hold the box 


tools. These d make ical in schools where it has hereto § | intact as against over 40 in the 
fore been prohibitive ice of a lack hey rt Scapbictt lessons ar a.e found in this course box at present most in use. The 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight and Nine. | whole when to - 
gether is per 
PER SET, 88 CENTS |fectly rigid and viselike. It has 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | successfully withstood severe 


B || 8OSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO handling. 


CHICAGO: KANSAS CITY: The patentee claims that the 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY — HOOVER BROS. Agents | | 7°W box can be manufactured 
Wabash Avenue 4x8 E, oth St. for 35 to 50 per cent less than 


any other; also that 30 boxes 

can be made out of the same 

a ee tage = ry wey? required to 

make of the present type. 

THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY Tete on ieancnne gee ts 

B. F. CLARK, Prop. view of the fact that the life of 

Steinway Hall Chicago the white pine is limited. The 

Peyton Block Spokane, Wash. | general use of the new box by 

Standard for about a quarter of a century. If available on short notice, write stating your ener shippers would therefore 

qualifications and expectations. Correspondence confident’al, Recommendations direc’. | prolong the life of this particu- 
‘lar pine fully a third. 


In answering advertisements please mention “The School Journal.” 
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Wanted | Teachers’ Anonoine 


Wanted: Men; 


| gee 
Not systems fit and wise, | é = 
Not faith with rigid eyes, | © B R 19 W' 1S R ] Fn OF 5 BOF 
Not wealth in mountain piles, | AGENCY 


Not power with gracious smiles, | 











é | TABLISHED 22 ¥ 2 AUDITOR p> ie on On © On OF One 
Not even the potent pen; || POSITIONS FILLED, 7,50 CHICAGO 





Wanted: Men. 





Wanted: Deeds; 1 Union Sq., New York 


Not words of winning note, | ent = yom, saneh asngee. Has 
Not thoughts from life remote, | ployers. ds. teachers all the 
re aa First class High School soho 

grade t teac —— always 


Not fond religious airs, - . 
Not sweetly languid prayers, Fe "segaph palit 


Not love of scent and creeds; is valuable in proportion to its 
Wanted: Deeds. A N A G E N yr Y influence, If it merely hears 


is something, but if it is 











Men and Deeds; of vacancies and tells T jong A T 
Men that can dare and do; you about them MG 58 SeeneE: ©. Mies 
vous kre RECOMMEN 
Not pratings of the old— that is more. Ours 
Good life and action bold— —_s The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 





These the occasion needs; 


Men and Deeds. == | THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
‘ C. J. ALBERT, MANAGER 


Isaac Pitman Shorthand has| @28 $. WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 
recently been adopted in the fol-| Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. 
lowing schools: North Pong | You want to read our new booklet “Teaching as a Business.” 

High School, Denver, Colo.; | Realty Building, Spokane, Washington. 
Utica (N. Y.) High’ School, | Western Offices Tianhe Building’ Bese Idaho. 
Pawtucket (R. I.) High School, 


























Vicksburg (Miss.) High School, | 

Ocean Grove (N. J.) High) |: The TWENTIETH YEAR CHICAGO: 

oer aera 3 ( meee Hy} 17 EAST 
chool, ite ains saiy 44 

High School, Webster (Mass.) Clark Fel at ela acoues | VAN BUREN ST. 

High School, Two Harbors Teachers’ EXCLUSIVELY A MEDIUM OF COM- NORTHWESTERN 

( Minn.) High School, Brewer MUNICATION BETWEEN THE BEST OFFICE: 

(Maine) High School, Monterey Agency EDUCATIONALINSTITUTIONS AND BOISE, IDAHO 

(Cal.) High School, Conners- COMPETENT TEACHERS 














ville (Ind.) High School, Atlan- 


a 3) cee are ; 
cat" hei Warvsee LMC Pisk Teachers’ Agencies 

















Normal School, St. Paul’s Col- 
lege, Covington, La.; University 2A Park Stre et, Boston, Mass. 
Sa |New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago; 39 Jackson Boulevard Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck’ Ave. 
1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 816 Cen. Sav. Bk. Bldg, Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. 
Bright pink chickens and eggs| 
with red yolks and pink ss T E AC H ER Ss ; AG E N c Y 
a ct —_—_————— H. E. REED, Manager 
gon Agricultural College at the| 
State Fair. These are a result/ coos ouge is an educational center. We have exceptional facilities for 
dyes of coal-tar product to the) registering and placing teachers. We have calls for teachers every week 
birds one day, which next aay in the year. If you want a teacher or a position write to us. Send for circular 
a vivid illustration of the im-| 
mediate effect that the quality | The Pratt Teachers’ A gency 70 Fifth eset os 
of food has upon eggs, and even | ew Yo 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, 
toe-nails of the fowls. 
Rest and Health te Mother and Child; SCH ERMERHORN TEACHERS’ ACENCY 





of the Sacred Heart, Water- 
| Washington, 
Dying Eggs and Chickens | Portlands Ore., 611 Sweetland Bldg. 
both perfectly sound and whole- | 
some, were a a, —— in| 
th Itry exhibit of the Ore-| 
= mae 637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y 
of an experiment in feeding} 
show a gay difference. It is 
h and feathers and 
ae public and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W. O. PRATT, Manager. 
The Agency that selects one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wants. Consult us and be sure. 











Winstow’s Sootninc Syrup : ‘ 

santa n wed for over SIXTY YEARS Established for Fifty-two Years. 
L OTH ‘or ir 
Or EN ° ILE TEETHING, CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor * “ . 353 Fitth Avenue, New York City 
wi ss. It TEL. 1286 MADISON SQUARE BILLINGS’ COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 34th STREET 
G Cc 
WIND’ CO i the best remedy ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
‘or H&A. abso 

harmless. Be sure and ask for oe Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take ne | 9.4 toy Circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
In answering advertisements please mention “The School Journal,” 
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Years of Suffering 


Catarrh ang Biood Disease— 
Doctors Falied to Cure. 

Miss Mabel F,. Dawkins, 1214 Lafay- 
ette Street, Fort Wayne, Ind., writes: 
“For three years I was troubled with 
catarrh and blood disease. I tried sev- 
eral doctors and a dozen different rem- 
edies, but none of them did me any 
good. A friend told me of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. I took two bottles of this 
medicine and was as well and strong 
as ever. I feel like a different person 
and recommend Hood’s to any one suf- 
fering from catarrh.” 

Get it to-day in usual liquid form or 
chocolated tablets called Sarsatabs. 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


Washington Square, New York City 


A professional school, ‘on a graduate 
basis, for the advanced study of educa- 
tion. Furnishes unusual facilities to col- 
lege graduates and teachers of experi- 
ence for a broad study of educational 
problems. Offers 54 courses in’ psychol- 
ogy, philosophy, history and science of 
education, experimental pedagogy, and 
education of defectives. 

Bulletin describing courses sent on ap- 
plication. 

THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean 








Send for Catalog 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 S1xTH Ave., New York 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 





FR E | Cc H We publish the Bercy, 
and other foreign Da requet. Sauvear 
SB oO oO K Ss aN: ga well-known 




















od ive prices 
mailed 
pins etters and figures, 
one or two colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 250 NO 9 
each; $2. 50 doz. ; SILVER PLATE, 100 each; $1.00doz. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. Dept. 665 ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 





CoxnzcricutT, New Haven, 307 York St. 


New Haven Normal School ef Gymnastics 


25th year. Courses in educational, medicinal and recreative gym 
nastics, fitting for teaching, physical training and playgroundwork 
New boathouse and athletic field. Summer session. Catalogue. 


What of the Individual 


Our schools are not training 
individuals. They treat the un- 
fortunate pupils in the mass, as 
a dyer treats his cambric by the 
vatful. Society needs the pow- 
er of the child, and there are 
almost as many kinds of power 
as there are children. But these 
powers are latent and need to 
be aroused by the magic of per- 
sonality. We now leave their 
discovery to haphazard after 
the child has left the general 
schoolroom. 

An earnest start has been 
made by sincere citizens to com- 
pel educators to use the great 
possibilities of the public schools 
for the training of useful indi- 
viduals. A few vocational and 
special schools have been opened. 
Some of the States, a few of the 
cities, have studied the problem 
of individualized education. By- 
and-by the State will awaken 
to the possibilities of training 
its children into diversified and 
honorable usefulness. Then a 
perennial supply of socialized 
useful individuals will be com- 
ing from the re-created public 
schools. 

So every function of society, 
governmental, social, religious, 
and economic, will ultimately 
bring its influence to the adjust- 
ment of the balance between the 
individual and the group. — 
SAMUEL P. ORTH, The North 
American Review. 





“Practical Course in Touch 
Typewriting,’” published by 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 2 West 
Forty-fifth street, New York, 
has recently been adopted by 
the following schools: North 
Side High School, Denver, Colo. ; 
Vicksburg (Miss.) High School; 
White Plains (N. Y.) High 
School; Syracuse (N. Y.) High 
School; Assumption Academy, 
Utica, N. Y.; Wheeling (W. 
Va.) Cathedral High School; 
Two Harbors (Minn.) High 
School; St. Joseph High School, 
Manchester, N. H.; Braintree 
(Mass.) High School, Clare- 
more (Okla.) State University 
School, New York (N. Y.) 
Grace Institute. 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals,ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 





Everything needed in the Laboratory. 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 








The Man Who! Wins} 
The man who wins is an average 
man; 
Not built on any peculiar plan, 
Not blessed with any peculiar 


luck; 

Just steady and earnest and full 
of pluck. 

When asked a question he does 
not “guess” — 

He knows and answers “No” or 
“zens 

When set a task that the rest 
can’t do, 

He buckles down till he’s put it 
thru. 


Three things he learned: that 
the man who tries 

Finds favor in his employer’s 
eyes; 

That it pays to know more than 
one thing well; 

And it doesn’t pay all he knows 
to tell. 


So he works and works; till one 
fine day 

There’s a better job with higher 
pay, 

And the men who shirked when- 
ever they could 











HAND SAPOLIO neither coats over the 
surface, nor does it go down into the pores 
and dissolve their necessary oils. 
the pores, liberates their activities, but works 
no chemical change in those delicate juices 
that go to make up the charm and bloom 
of a perfect complexion. 


It opens 


Test it yourself. 


In answering advertisements plcase mention ‘The School Journal.” 


Are bossed by the man whose 
work made good. 


For the man who wins is the 
man who works, 

Who neither trouble nor labor 
shirks, 

Who uses his hands, his head, 
his eyes; 

The man who wins is the man 
who tries. 

—CHARLES R. BARTLETT, in Wel- 
fare News. 
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